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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ARISTOTLE, PRIOR ANALYTICS, Il. 23. 


ALL commentators, both ancient and 
modern, have felt considerable difficul- 
ties both with the text and with the 
interpretation of this chapter. For the 
text Pacius proposes as a remedy to 
read in 68° 21, wav yap to 
instead of the MS. wav yap To adyoXov 
paxpoSiov. But my friend, Professor 
J. A. Smith, has kindly suggested to me 
that what is wrong is the insertion of 
the second in 1. 20, where 
is predicate, unless indeed 
this second paxpéBiov is an error for 
ayokov. He would retain wav yap to 
in |. 21 as explanatory 
of 5) odw to A. Here, 
however, I wish to make a few sugges- 
tions for the better elucidation of the 
meaning. 

In this chapter Aristotle reduces 
éraywy7 to a syllogistic form, and calls 
It cvANoyiopos THs TMpeTNS Kal apécou 
mpotacews, but at the same time refuses 
to call it bia TOU pécou, 
defining it as (1. 16) 70 dia tod érépou 
(minor term) dxpov (major term) 
In fact, he 
tells us dv ore uéoov, Sia Tod péoov 
aywyns. Furthermore, he tells us that 
for the reasoning to be valid, det voeiy 
70 ro é& tov Kal’ Exactov 
1) yap émaywy) dua 
so that in the minor premise the terms 
may be simply convertible. 

Still, though he thus reduces érraywy7 
to syllogistic form, in this very same 

NO. CCXL. VOL. XXVIII. 


chapter he repeatedly opposes éza- 
yoyn to |. 13, 
and 1. 33, tia avtt- 
Keita eTaywyl TO MeV 
yap Tov wécov 70 aKpov Te TpiTw 
deixvuow, 7 dia Tov Tpitov TO aKpov 
T@® péowm. In almost the same breath, 
therefore, Aristotle seems to call ézra- 
yoy both syllogism and not syllogism. 

It is to be noted also that, though 
here he calls éraywyn the 
THS TpwTns Kai Tpotdcews, the 
concrete example that he has taken to 
illustrate the process (major term, long- 
lived, middle, bileless, minor, individual 
long-lived animals, or species of them) 
is taken from the sphere of ta ¢0apra, 
which do not admit of strict azrodekis, 
so that no property can be demonstrated 
to belong to them «a@odov in the full 
sense of kata mavtds, and 
avto. Consequently, his own condition 
for the validity of the reasoning—e£ 
tav Kal? Exactov 
—can never be fulfilled in this case. 

It seems to me, then, that Aristotle’s 
real meaning amid these apparent con- 
tradictions will best be ascertained by 
comparing this chapter with other pas- 
sages (a) about discovering mpaéta: Kai 
deco. mpotaces or apyat, (b) about 
proving properties belonging to ¢@apra, 
(c) about the use of ésraywyn in practice. 

(a) In the Prior Analytics, I. 30, Aris- 
totle tells us that knowledge of dpyai in 
the separate sciences, ¢.g., astronomy, 
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can only be gained from experience of 
particular phenomena; and _ how this 
intellectual knowledge is to be intuited 
by vods out of one or more instances 
presented by aic@nous he repeatedly ex- 
plains in the Posterior Analytics (I. 18, 
31, 34, II. 2, 13, 19). Hence it appears 
that aic@yois may in one or more in- 
stances present us with, e¢.g.,a bronze 
isosceles triangle. Such particulars, re- 
viewed by ézraywy7, lead the vods to grasp 
the universal that all triangles are figures 
contained by three lines. In fact, when- 
ever we generalise, ipso facto we go be- 
yond experience and do so by vois. It 
is not, then, by accident that Aristotle in 
this chapter says, voeiy 70 ro €€ 
tov Kal’ éxactov avykeipevov. (Cf. 
Anal. Post., I. 31, T® opav xopis 
éxacTns, vonoa 8 dua 
ovTws.) He must mean no exhaustive 
list of instances, whether of individuals 
or of species, gained per enumerationem 
stmplicem, but an intuitive apprehension 
by voids of the cause—xaforov or aitiov 
(cf. Anal. Post., I. 31, 88* 5)—which as 
such is kata tavtos, just as by vods we 
intuite the conclusion present in two 
syllogistic premises (cf. de Motu Anim., 
7, OTav tas dv0 vonon, TO 
évonae Kai 

(b) Ta $@apra (perishables) are part 
of the subject-matter of Physics: they 
are aicOnrai, and of ovaia 
one subdivision is eternal, and the other 
perishable, like plants and animals. The 
eternal subdivision comprises the eidos 
and its properties, and as such they are 
vonta; but, as they are bound up with 
dry, Physics does not admit of mathe- 
matical exactness. Now in Anal. Post., 
II. 17, gg” 5, Aristotle happens to recur 
to his present instance of long-lived, 
bileless, etc.; only now it appears as an 
instance of dmodeéis and not of 
ywyy, and that too in a slightly different 
form. He suggests that in four-footed 
animals the cause of longevity may be 
bilelessness, but in birds dryness or 
what not. Here the problem of azrodevEus 
is to discover the vera causa, and this 
is done by the faculty of dyyivoa, 
which is defined (Anal. Post., I. 34) 
as evoToxia Tis Ypovw TOD 
pécov. By the review (éraywyn), then, 
of certain four-footed animals, «.g., 
horse, mule, etc., we are led to guess 


at the cause of their longevity as bile- 
lessness, which will be the péoorv between 
the class four-footed animal, and its 
attribute longevity, and so give us the 
following syllogism : 

Bileless animals are long-lived. 


Four-footed animals are bileless. 
Four-footed animals are long-lived. 


The major premise in this syllo- 
gism, where the middle term is the 
definition of the major term (Anal. Post., 
II. 17. g9* 21), is an apy7j—not, indeed, 
avayens, but only érdeyopévn (Anal. 
Post., 1. 32. 88° 7)—and as a mp@rn kai 
mpotacis must have been dis- 
covered by émaywyy. In this case, 
however, there can have been no ex- 
haustive enumeration of instances, but 
only sufficient to suggest the assumed 
xaQodov. In our present chapter, there- 
fore, To dndvtwv Kal’ Exactov ovy- 
xeiwevov must be an ideal only realisable 
in the mathematical sciences, where 
Kata is not only cata 
but implies also xa@’ aito, avto, and 
xaQorov, the subject-matter being ta 
pn évdexoueva adrws Exew. In the less 
exact sciences only generalisation, os 
émi TO mov, is possible, though here 
too Aristotle calls the review of par- 
ticulars éraywy, the faculty of gener- 
alisation vods, and the faculty of hitting 
upon middle terms or causes ayyivoua. 

In the above apodeictic syllogism the 
middle term, as we have seen, gives the 
vera causa, TO aitiov TO wéoov. But in the 
so-called ‘ inductive syllogism’ of Anal. 
Pr., 11. 23, the minor term—man, horse, 
mule, etc.—gives only the causa cognos- 
cendi of the ca8orov—all bileless animals 
are long-lived. This doctrine is in strict 
accordance with that of A nal. Post., I. 13, 
782 34 (rovT0 8 eiAnpOw 6.’ eraywryijs 
aicOnoews), where we are told that such 
a syllogism gives, not the éd71, but only 
the 67. This amounts to saying that 
syllogistically the only conclusion that 
can be drawn from such an inductive 
syllogism is that some bile-less animals 
are long-lived; but that through vovs in 
cases where by intuition all the essential 
conditions of the problem have been 
taken into account, this particular con- 
clusion can be transformed extra-syllo- 
gistically into a universal conclusion. It 
cannot mean that in any and every scien- 
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tific sphere an exhaustive enumeration of 
instances must previously be attained. 
In other words, the é& érraywyis 
avAXoytopos is an attempt to show 
diagrammatically — just like Mill’s 
methods of induction—the causa cog- 
noscendi of our intuiting (voeiv) a vera 
causa. 

(c) In practice Aristotle repeatedly 
uses the term éraywyy7 to mean the 
review of instances—one, few, many, or 
all—leading to a general statement. 

Thus, in Met. A. 29. 1025* 10, dua THs 
éraywyns he determines the meaning 
of ro Weddos, and in E. 1. 1025” 15 
shows that the separate sciences do not 
demonstrate ovcia or ti Again, 
éri tov Kal? Exacta TH in 
@. 6. 1048" 36 he exhibits the difference 
between Svvayis and évépyesa, and in 
I. 3. 1054” 33 the difference between 
generic and specific differentiae. (Cf. 
4.1055* 5 and 17, 1058* g.) Similarly 
by éraywyy in Anal. Post., II. 13. 
he obtains a definition of weyakowvyia, 
and in Cat. 8 shows that good is neces- 
sarily contrary to evil, in the latter case 
citing three instances and then adding 
opotws Kal Tov In Meteor. 
IV. 1 by ézaywyyn he shows that hot 
and cold are productive, dry and moist 
passive elements yap év 
Cf. de Caelo I. 7. 

Hence it appears that in practice 
Aristotle uniformly holds it sufficient 
to base a on a review (éra- 
yon) of one or more instances, and but 
seldom attempts an exhaustive enu- 
meration. In Dvualectic, indeed, it is 
the business of the opponent to bring 
forward an objection (évoraous) against 
such an assumed «aOonXov (Top. VIII. 8). 
If he fails to do, he is ruled out of 
court, and the ca@oXov is taken to stand 
good. But in Science, where the subject- 
matter is pa évdeyopevov adrAws Exerv, 
the purpose of évaywyy is merely to 
make plain to the mind of the learner 
the xaorouv, which is undoubtedly there, 
if only he is able to apprehend it. 

In conclusion we have to admit that 
Aristotle’s practice never conforms to 
his theory of 0 é& éraywyijs pos 
based on &mravta ta xa’ exacTov, as set 


forth in Anal. Pr., II. 23. Why, then, in 
this chapter and nowhere else does he 
call this reviewing of instances ovAo- 
yifecOa and ? 

I would suggest that here in discuss- 
ing the nature of our belief (aio7ss) in 
our various statements Aristotle for a 
moment becomes conscious of the diffi- 
culty—felt by so many logicians and 
psychologists—of making any ultimate 
distinction between the processes of 
judging and reasoning. Nois is his 
name for the faculty whereby we pro- 
ceed from the mpoyryvwoxoueva of sense 
to the xaforov manifested in them. In 
other words it is an intellectual process, 
and, as such, difficult to distinguish 
from the process of inferring a conclu- 
sion from known premises, which in one 
passage, if indeed he be the author of 
the De Motu Animalium, he calls voeiv. 
So again in our chapter he tells us: 
Sei voeiv1 ro T tov Kal? 
éxaotov avyxeipevov, or in the language 
of modern logic, we must be intuitively 
satisfied, as we are in mathematics and 
in mathematics alone, that all possible 
conditions on which the statement de- 
pends are ideally known and cannot from 
the nature of the case be otherwise. In 
other non-mathematical sciences such 
certainty is of course impossible, though 
Mill at least obviously did not think so, 
when he asked his famous question— 
‘ Why is a single instance in some cases 
sufficient for a complete induction, 
while in others myriads of concurring 
instances, without a single exception 
known or presumed, go such a little 
way towards establishing an universal 
proposition ?? None the less, the 
mathematical xaorov, which we know 
to be true traytos, always remains 
the ideal, however impossible to realise, 
and to my mind something of this sort 
must be the real meaning of Aristotle’s 
dictum Se? voeiy ro 70 tov 
Kal’ Exactov cvyKeipevov. 

. G. E. UNDERHILL. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 


1 De Memoria, 1. 5, voeiv dvev pav- 
taoparos, and Met. 4. 1006” 10, oid€v yap évdé- 
XETaL voeiv Ev. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WORD TEAETH. 


IF we consult the lexicon as to the 
meaning and usage of the word tedern 
we find statements of this kind—‘ trerer7 
accomplishment, making perfect or com- 
plete, hence a rite of initiation—hence 
any solemn festival or rite, a mystery.’ 
Probably as the word ‘hence’ passes 
our lips, some misgiving, however in- 
articulate, rises in our minds. Tedery, 
coming as it undoubtedly does from the 
root which gives us Tedéw, Tédos, 
TeXevTH, Must in some way be related to 
the idea of attaining an end, coming to 
a réXos, accomplishing something. But 
what is the end attained, the thing 
accomplished, and how is it ‘ attained’ 
‘accomplished’ by a rite of initiation ? 

The current view is that a reXeT7 is so 
called because by it you attain or accom- 
plish a certain moral state, you attain to 
purity and holiness—or some kind of 
new spiritual perfection. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection shows that this idea is 
too abstract to have gone to the making 
of a primitive word. There must at the 
outset be some sort of definite, ccncrete 
act accomplished ; what is it ? 

The answer is very simple. Indeed, 
once stated, it is I think obvious; TeXeTH 
is the rite not of any and every vague 
‘accomplishment,’ it is the rite of the 
first human accomplishment, the rite of 
growing up or making to grow up, the 
rite of maturity. In a word, the rite, 
the tedery, is the world-wide rite of 
adolescence initiation. Religious rites—{ 
don’t say the whole of religion—take 
their rise in social institutions. This use 
of tédevos for ‘grown up’ is, of course, 
too familiar to need emphasis. It is 
freely used to express maturity for man, 
plants, and animals. In the Geoponica} 
we hear of young vines and grown-up 
vines (ras véas dutrédous Kal Tas Tedei- 
ous). Aeschylus? expressly and beauti- 
fully tells us that trees have, like men, 
their hour of being grown up. 


dévdpwr tis Opa votifortos yavous 


1 
3. 38. 

2 Nauck, 44. See my Themis, 1912, 
p. 175 ff. 


Yet in translation this primitive 
meaning even of téAeos is often for- 
gotten. When in the opening of the 
Iliad,? Phoebus Apollo slays the host of 
the Achaeans with his arrows, Achilles 
wonders if the god may be appeased. 


ai Kév TMS alyOv TE TENEL@Y 
apova. 


The passage is usually translated ‘the 
savour of lambs or unblemished goats,’ 
taking Tidevos as meaning ‘perfect, 
‘spotless.’ But surely the point is the 
age of the victims. Apollo, god of young 
things, will accept either a young lamb 
or a young goat, but he prefers them 
mature, grown up, complete in age 
and functions. In like fashion Peleus * 
vowed for Achilles that if he should 
return safe to his native Thessaly he 
should ‘shear his hair for the river 
Spercheios and offer fifty full grown 
rams (évopya) to the river’s springs. 
Achilles as full grown «xodpos himself 
offers grown up rams to the source of 
all growth, his native river. Further, 
if I am right, the ‘ perfect ’ hecatombs 
of Homer become of course hecatombs 
of full grown animals as such of much 
greater value. 


épdov TeANEToas ExaTouSas. 


Apollo again, a full grown xodpos, 
demands grown up victims. It is the 
old sympathetic magic. , 

In the light of this meaning of reAeva 
Hera Teleia wears a new aspect. We 
have always thought of her vaguely as 
the goddess who ‘presided over’ who 
‘accomplished’ marriage. But she is 
more and simpler. She is Maturity in- 
carnate, involving of course to ancient 
thinking marriage. She is the exact 
counterpart of Hebe—Youthful-Bloom 
—she is the projected Rite of Adoles- 
cence in woman-form. Hera as Ilais 
Tedeca issimply the three ages of 
man, childhood, maturity, old age. Of 
these three ages the midmost was to the 


# XXIII. 117. 


3 1. 66. 
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Greeks immeasurably the most impor- 
tant, and is so still to the savage. It 
alone gave its name to a rite, to the rite 
of Maturity, Tedern. 

This primal basis of maturity was in 
the Eleusinian Mysteries almost wholly 
overlaid by moral developments, purifi- 
cation, sanctification, and the like. But 
it emerges in obscure places of myth- 
ology, and never more instructively than 
in the story of the daughters of Proitos. 
Apollodorus,! quoting Hesiod, tells the 
tale. In brief the daughters of Proitos, 
King of Tiryns, went mad, and ranged, 
lowing like cows, over the mountains. 
Finally they were healed by the sooth- 
sayer Melampous, who married one of 
them and succeeded to the kingdom of 
Tiryns. The figure of Melampous takes 
us back, it may be noted, to early 
Minyan days. 

Now when did the daughters of Proi- 
tos go mad? Apollodorus is explicit. 
When they were grown up—as 
Oncav, Why did they go 
mad ? 

Two reasons are given, both equally 
instructive. Hesiod says it was because 
they refused the initiation rites of 


Dionysos tas Avovicou ov 


xatedeyovto). But Akusilaos told a 
different tale, yet with the like moral. 
He said it was because ‘they held the 
image of Hera cheap’ To Ts” Hpas 
foavoy éEnutédicav). Pherekydes? adds 
that they made light of the sanctuary of 
Hera and said their father’s palace was 
finer. We have here probably an echo 
of the old days when the King, like 
Oidipos, was head medicine-man (@eds) 
and the divinity had but a subordinate 
shrine in his palace. Now Akusilaos 
was an Argive. He wrote about 525 B.C., 
and seems to have made a sort of prose 
Hesiod called Genealogies, in which he 
appears to have corrected Hesiod in 
matters of local interest. 

Who was this Hera at whom, accord- 
ing to Akusilaos, the maidens mocked ? 
Why Hera Teleia herself, she of the 
Initiation Rite for Women. She was 
the goddess of the old Heraion, at Stym- 
phalos. She had her triple form as 
Tlais, TeXcta, and Xypa. It was she 


2 ap. Schol. Od. XV. 225. 


who on Mt. Kokkygion wedded Zeus in 
the form of a cuckoo.® 

The two reasons given for the mad- 
ness correspond probably to two dif- 
ferent strata of the primitive religion of 
Hera and the superimposed cult of 
Dionysos, but the moral in each case is 
the same. You must not, dare not, 
cannot grow up without a Rite of Grow- 
ing up, a Telete. 

The cure of the madness clinches the 
matter. Melampous pursues‘ the women 
‘with a crashing noise and witha certain 
divine dance’ (uer’ Kai Tivos 
évOéov yopeias). What the exact nature 
of the d\adaypos was we are not told. 
I should conjecture it was a ritual shout 
together with the clashing of ritual 
gear. The év@cos yopeta must have been 
a ritual dance—in a word the Proitides 
submit to the ritual which when they 
were first grown up they resisted, and, 
once initiated, they are speedily married. 

Marriage is to the Roman Church a 
sacrament, to the Anglican ‘an excel- 
lent mystery.’ To the Greek marriage 
was the Rite of Accomplishment, the 
terxeTn. Life was not lived to the 
full till it was transmitted. Pol- 
lux® says distinctly: «ai réXos 6 yapos 
exadeiTo Kal of yeyaunnotes Sia 
todTo Kal “Hpa tercia Svyia. Hence 
the similarity of marriage and initiation 
ceremonies. Common to both are the 
ritual bath of purification and the carry- 
ing of the /iknon for fertility. The 
Danaides’ are ateXeis yauouv, and in 
Hades they are ‘ of those who have not 
initiated.’® The preliminary 
sacrifice before a wedding was called 
mporédeva ;° the first married night was 
known as the 

Initiation among primitive peoples 


3 Schol. ed. TZheocrit, XV. 64. 
Themis, p. 180. 

4 The Swwypos was a regular ceremonial 
feature, and formed part of the ritual of the 
daughters of Minyas, the Agrionia, a ritual of 
which the Proitides myth is a reflection. 

5 7h. III. 38. 

® For this whole subject see Mr. Lawson’s 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, p. 590 ff. 

7 See my Prolegomena, p. 614. 

8 Paus. X. 31. 9-11. 

Pollux. 7h. ILI. 38, (77 “Hpa) 
mporedelous mpovTéouy Tas Képas. 


10 Chariton IV. 4. 


See my 
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prepares a full grown boy for two duties: 
he becomes a warrior, he is fitted to 
be a father. Initiation to a girl who 
cannot fight is practically merged in 
marriage.1 It is interesting, however, 
to find that among certain tribes of 
North Australia ? a man’s initiation is 
not complete till he is the father of a 
child. Thus in the Larrakia Tribe a 


1 | owe this suggestion to Mr. Lawson. 

2 Baldwin Spencer, Report of Preliminary 
Sctentific Expedition to the Northern Territory, 
p- 19. Melbourne, 1912. 


boy is made a Beliet, the first rank of 
initiation, and can then take a wife, but 
it is not till he has had his first child 
that he attains to the rank of Mullinu. 
The initiation as Mullinu involves 
similar ceremonies and a residence in 
the Bush away from the wife of two or 
three months. Only after the birth of 
a child is the cycle of a man’s life, his 
TeXeTn, accomplished. 


J. E. Harrison. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 


THE SOURCE OF PLUTARCH: SOLON XX.—XXIV. 


It is important to establish as far as 
possible what is the historical authority 
of these chapters, which contain most 
of the evidence for the private law of 
Solon. The question was discussed 
with care and acuteness by Prinz! and 
Begemann,? and their results have been 
generally accepted. But both these 
scholars wrote before the Ath. Pol. was 
discovered, and the time seems ripe to 
reconsider the question.® 

The generally accepted belief is that 
Plutarch in these chapters has used 
Didymus tepi trav 
The main argument which supports 
this contention is as follows. It appears 
highly probable that Plutarch used 
either Didymus or Hermippus. Diogenes 
Laertius in his life of Solon used Her- 
mippus largely,° and the laws given by 
Plutarch, Cc. XX.—XXIV., are not 
found in Diogenes. Plutarch, therefore, 
has not used Hermippus here, but 
Didymus.® Further, Plutarch cites 
Didymus in the first words of the life, 
and in C. XXV. may be relying on 


1 R. Prinz, De Solonis Plutarchei Fontibus. 
Diss. Bonn., 1867. 

2 H. Begemann, Quaestiones Soloneae, Spec. 
I. Diss. Holtzminden, 1875. 

* The ultimate source was believed to be the 
Pol. Oncken, Staats/. des Ar. I1., p. 419 


* E.g. Busolt, Gr. Gesch. I1.%, p. 59. 

5 Nietzsche, De Laertit Diogenis Fontibus, 
Rh. Mus. XXIII. (1868) p. 632 ff, XXIV. 
(1869) 181 ff., XXV. (1870) p. 181 ff. 

6 Begemann, p. 20. 


the same author for his reference to 
Cratinus.’ 

These arguments deserve rather closer 
examination. It is dangerous to sup- 
pose that Diogenes has given us in brief 
all that stood in Hermippus, or has 
confined himself to the use of that 
author. The first chapter of his work 
is a very brief account of Solon’s inter- 
vention to help the poor. This may 
well be Hermippus; at least it is very 
much like a summary of what is found 
in the certainly Hermippean parts of 
Plutarch. Then come the laws, and at 
this point Diogenes dismisses the sub- 
ject with the exasperating sentence 
TOUS vopous EOnKeEV, ods 
paxpov av ein SveEvévan, Kal és aEovas 
xatéGero, This seems to imply that 
Diogenes has in his authority a collec- 
tion of laws attributed to Solon, but 
most inconsiderately omits them. This 
is then evidence that a collection of 
laws was found in Hermippus at this 
point, rather than evidence to the con- 
trary. And it is not improbable that 
Plutarch, when he reached this point in 
Hermippus, was less afraid of his 
readers’ impatience, and so used the col- 
lection in the chapters under discussion. 

To return to Diogenes. After the 
sentence cited above, that unstable 
writer turned to discuss the affair with 
Salamis, and thence to the times of 


7M. Schmidt, Didymz Chalcenteri Frag- 
menta, p. 29 ff. 
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Peisistratus. In these paragraphs there 
is nothing which bears a likeness to 
those parts of Plutarch where Hermip- 
pus has clearly been used. It is there- 
fore natural to suppose that Diogenes 
has turned to another authority. In 
that case the few laws which immedi- 
ately follow in C. VII. of the Solon are 
probably from this other authority, and 
so may not be called in judgment 
against the Hermippean origin of the 
laws in Plutarch. 

The negative argument from Diogenes 
does not therefore seem to justify the 
deductions which have been drawn 
from it. 

The positive arguments do not appear 
more conclusive. The reference to 
Didymus in Plut. Sol., C. I., and the 
probable reference in C. XXV., prove 
neither that Plutarch has used that 
author throughout the life of Solon— 
for the points are in each case quite 
incidental—nor that Didymus trepi 
afovev was more than a discussion of 
the character of the a@£oves,' a question 
which set ancient antiquarians at sharp 
variance.” Nor do the references to the 
numbers of the d&oves prove anything 
against Hermippus. The reference in 
C. XXIII. is clearly derived from 
Demetrius of Phalerum,? who was as 
likely to be consulted by Hermippus, 
as by Didymus. 

There appears, then, to be no cogent 
reason against a use of Hermippus in 
these chapters. Not only so, but there 


‘ A slight indication that this was the case 
may be seen in the fact that the lexicons which 
go back in the main to Didymus do not discuss 
the contents of the laws under the headings 
agoves or xupBes, as they might perhaps have 
done if Didymus had put such information into 
his book rept rév Didymus is the prob- 
able source of such notes as those on émipopros 
(Pollux. VIII. 151), «Aésros c. 34), €mairia 
(tb/d., c. 23); but even these may come from 
his voluminous Aégets (Schmidt, p. 11 ff.) or 
from notes on the orators. See Berlin Papyr. 
and Harpocration, 6 xdrwOev vdpos ; Blass in 
Hermes, VII., p. 151 ff. 

* Sandys on Ar. Pol. 7. § 3; Szanto in 
Paully-Wissova, s.v. dfoves ; Gilliard, Quelgues 
Réformes de Solon, p. 30 ff. Didymus’ work 
seems to have been polemic—avriypagy mpos 
"AokAnmddnv. Probably there was much in 
Asclepiades to correct, to judge from Etym. 
Guder., p. 355, S.v. xupBers. 

3 mepi ris vopobecias. 


are positive indications which deserve 
to be considered. 

First, there is the use of the antithesis 
between véuos and dvats,* which is not 
characteristic of Plutarch himself, but 
much rather of the early Peripatetic 
School. And this Peripatetic colouring 
is likely enough in Hermippus, and not 
so likely in the matter-of-fact gram- 
marian, Didymus. 

Moreover, Begemann® has_ well 
pointed out that the reference to 
Lycurgus in C. XVI. is a hint of 
Hermippus, whom Plutarch used also 
for the life of the Spartan sage. The 
same argument seems to apply with 
equal force to the reference to Lycurgus 
in C. XXII. 

A third point is the use of iévov® with 
reference to some of Solon’s laws in 
these chapters. The word implies a 
comparison of Solon’s work with that 
of other lawgivers. But it is unlikely 
that Plutarch has made himself an 
authority on Greek Lawgivers ad hoc. 
If then the credit is due to his source, 
that source is more likely to be Hermip- 
pus 7rept than Didymus zrepi 
tov 

Finally, there is a general and well- 
founded agreement that the historical 
narrative which immediately precedes 
these chapters is based on Hermippus. 
We must then suppose a break between 
C. XIX. and C. XX. if the use of 
Hermippus is abandoned. But I have 
sought to show elsewhere’ that Plu- 
tarch’s authority for Cc. XII-XIX. gives 
the substance of the source used in the 
corresponding chapters of the Ath. Pol. 
If that conclusion is accepted, it is 
possible to make a further deduction. 

At the end of C. XIX. Plutarch is 
using Hermippus. Is the beginning of 
C. XX. continuous with this, or is there 
a break? The answer is given by the 
Ath. Pol., C. VIII., where the source, 
which Hermippus and Aristotle used in 
common, discusses the powers of the 
Areopagus, and then continues with 
the law against political indifference. 
The same collocation of subjects is 
found at the end of Plut. Sol., C. XIX., 
and the beginning of C. XX. The col- 


* C. 20. > Op. cit., p. 16 f. 
? Klio, 1912, pp. 1-16. 
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location cannot be called obvious, and 
the only natural explanation is that 
Hermippus and Aristotle found that 
order in their common source, and so 
Hermippus is Plutarch’s authority for 
the beginning of C. XX., as well as the 
end of C. XIX. And if the beginning 
of C. XIX. is Hermippus, the para- 
graphs that follow are too closely con- 
nected with it to come from another 
authority. For these reasons it seems 
at least highly probable that the 
authority of Plut. Sol., C. XX-XXIV., 
is that of Hermippus, and not of 
Didymus, This result is not unim- 


portant, for careful as Didymus certainly 
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was, it is yet more reassuring to have to 
deal with the earlier authority, who 
wrote at a time when original déoves of 
Solon might still be seen at Athens,! 
when the copies made after 403 B.c. 
were still in use. For at some later 
date much of that evidence was lost, so 
that in the time of Plutarch only ‘ scanty 
fragments’ (Aeiyava puxpa Plut. Solon, 
C. XXV.) of the dfoves were still pre- 
served. 
F. E. ADCOCK. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


1 Polemo, Fr. 48, F.H.G., iii. 130; Euphorion 
ap. Apollod., F.H.G., i. 432. 


‘ALCUMENA 


IN a recent article in the Classical 
Review (p. 159) Professor Slater pro- 
poses an emendation (vuina or Ruina) 
in Plautus Rud. 86, on the ground 
that ‘some generalization would be 
more natural in this context, to suggest 
‘a storm such as blows in the pages of 
Euripides,” rather than the name of a 
single character (however demented) 
from a play that has perished.’ If it 
were a question of emending a corrupt 
line, I should have something to say 
by way of criticism on prosodic grounds 
of Professor Slater’s vuina. But it is 
the object of the present article to show 
that the line is not corrupt. When I 
edited the play I did not fully under- 
stand the passage, as my note shows; 
but that I was guided by a right 
instinct in regarding the text as sound 
I can now prove. The line runs— 


Non ventus fuit, verum Alcumena Euripidi. 


‘Talk of a wind! This was not a 
wind, but a regular Alkmene of Euri- 
pides.’ There is no reference to a 
‘demented person.”! The reference must 
be to the storm which was a prominent 
feature in the dénouement of the play of 


1 My reviewer in the Athenaeum (1891) 
roposed to change A/cumena into Alcumeo 
=Alkmaeon), adding that ‘it is almost impos- 

sible that Euripides should have described a 
passion of Alkmene which might serve as the 
basis of a comic exaggeration.’ There is no 
question of a Zassion of Alkmene. 


EURIPIDI.’ 


Euripides. This part of the action is 
exhibited in two vase paintings, which 
are discussed by several authorities and 
interpreted in such a way as to throw 
a flood of light on the line of Plautus 
quoted above. It was my friend Mr. 
W. C. F. Anderson who first called my 
attention to Mr. A. S. Murray’s article 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1890, 
pp. 225 f. (plate 6). Dealing with the 
Alkmene vase by Python, now in the 
British Museum, Mr. Murray speaks of 
a tempest of rain as the chief feature of 
the response to Alkmene’s pleading: 
the vase shows a rainbow and two 
Hyades pouring streams of water from 
hydriae. And he describes Alkmene as 
sitting on an altar forrefuge. Whether 
it is an altar on which she sits I do not 
know. I take the following account of 
the plot of Euripides’ last play from 
Wissowa-Pauli (article Alkmene).? “In 
the Alkmene of Euripides Amphitryon 
condemns his faithless wife [i.e., the 
wife whom he regards as guilty of 
adultery] to be burned to death. But 
the pyre (Scheiterhaufen) is extinguished 
by a storm of rainsent by Zeus. There- 
upon Amphitryon recognizes the opera- 
tion of a divine power.” The plate in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies shows 
Alkmene sitting on something and 
raising her hand to implore the pro- 

2 See also the article A/kmene in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, p. 247. 


10rion 
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tection of Zeus, her unknown paramour. 
I gather that it was Engelmann who 
first suggested that the scene depicted 
on the vases must have formed part of 
the story of the lost play of Euripides 
(Programm of 1882 and Archaeologische 
Siudien zu den Tragtkern, 1900, to which 
Mr. B. J. Hayes called my attention 
some years ago). The story has dis- 
appeared from literature; but it has left 
a trace behind in the allusion which 
Plautus makes to it in Rud. 86. In the 
Amphitruo of Plautus the thunder-storm 
which accompanies the birth of the 
twins belongs to a different version of 
the story: see lines 1094 ff, 1062, 1067. 
But it is worth noting that in both 
versions the tragic story of Alkmene is 
connected with a storm. 

Wind is not necessarily accompanied 
by rain; and it may be objected that 
Rud. 86 speaks only of ventus. But the 
particular storm referred to was accom- 
panied by rain; see l. 576 f., where the 
slave Supernio, who has not been ship- 
wrecked, says (in reply to a request 
from the shipwrecked Charmides for 
some dry clothes) Tegillum ecctllud— 


miht unum id avet: id st vis, dabo. 
Eodem amictus, eodem tectus esse soleo, st 
plut. ‘Here is a wrap—it is the only 
dry thing I have got,’ etc. He had 
evidently been out in the rain. The 
tempestas of thé Rudens was turbida 
(l. g40: may not this mean ‘dirty,’ 
‘rainy’?); and in 1. 96 there is a refer- 
ence (rather obscure) to lutwm. Com- 
pare also the metaphorical tempest in 
Most. 162-4 quom mtht Amor et cuptdo in 
pectus perpluit meum. 

But while the general drift of the 
line of Plautus quoted above is clear, I 
admit that his form of expression is 
strange. Yet it is not unintelligible. 
Let us try one or two English parallels : 
‘Talk of a deluge! This was no 
ordinary deluge, but a regular Book of 
Genesis.’ ‘Talk of love at first sight! 
This was nothing less than a Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakespeare. The literary 
work in which the thing compared 
forms a prominent feature is substituted 
for the thing itself. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


The University, Birmingham. 


NOTES ON THE COMMONITORIUM OF ORIENTIUS. 


Non potuit (sc. Balaam) proprie motam sibi 
subdere linguam, 
Ore aliud dicens, corde aliud cupiens, 
Nam male dicturus nimie benedicere coepit, 
Impendens aliis ova parata aliis (I. 35 sg-). 


Ora is wrong. It has come in, as 
Dr. Purser pointed out, through the in- 
fluence of ‘ore,’ and evidently covers 
some word like vate, on which it was a 
gloss. The point is that Balaam had 
lost completely the control of his tongue, 
which reversed all that seer’s prepared 
utterances, meting out to ‘these’ the 
things prepared by the seer for ‘ those’: 


Impendens aliis parata alliis. 


fata might also be a suitable reading, 
although not so easily explained. 


Agmina venanti procumbunt densa ferarum ; 
[cta procul jaculis vel laqueata plagis 

Prona petis ferro, canibus fugientia sistis ; 
Contundis frenis ora ferocis equi (I 145 sg.). 


The difficulty here is prona. Professor 
Ellis compares ‘ pronos lepores’ (Ovid, 


Met. X. 538). Bellanger renders ‘blot- 
ties aterre.’ Debrio explains ‘ prona’ as 
pascentia, browsing cattle. But this is 
impossible, as Orientius is describing 
sport. The word pronus rather implies 
aggressiveness, cf. ‘pronus pendens in 
verbera telo’ (Aen. X. 586), of Lucagus 
bending forward to throw his weight 
into his stroke. The reference would 
then be to animals like the wild boar, 
which charged with head down, taup- 
(Aristoph. Ran. 804), 
and were hunted with spear and javelin. 
In the corresponding passage of Rutilius, 
I. 621 sg. we have— 


Terribilisque cadit fulmine dentis aper. 
In II. 181 sg. Orientius wrote a de- 


scription of the catastrophe that had 
befallen the people of Gaul. 


Mors, dolor, excidium . . . incendia, luctus, 
Uno fumavit Gallia tota rogo. 


The difficulty is to fill up the gap. 
Sordes, strages, clades, etc., have been 
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suggested. But the omission of such 
striking words is not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. I would suggest that the two 
words unda fames have veen lost through 
the confusion of da with the termina- 
tion of ‘excidivm’ or the beginning of 
‘incendia.’ ‘ Unda’ having dropped out, 
‘fames’ would naturally follow suit. 
These words complete the picture and 
the number seven, the line being pos- 
sibly a reminiscence of ‘the seven 
plagues.’ They are suitable, for an 
inundation of the Garonne would add 
to the miseries of the Gallic nation and 
would be supported by the verses of 
Orientius, II. 1go: 


Praetereo gladiis quantum quantumque ruinis 
Igni, graminibus, liceat. 


The point in favour of james is that 
famine is the first evil that falls upon 
a conquered and devastated country. 
That there was such a famine in Gaul 
at this time the Confession of St. Patrick 
(19), ‘Et XXVIII. dies per desertum 
iter fecimus et cibus defuit illis et fames 
invaluit super eos.... Quia nos a 
fame periclitamur,’ is proof. 

Continuing his description of the 
miseries of Gaul, he wrote: 


Praetereo gladiis quantum, quantumque ruinis, 
Igni graminibus, fluminibus liceat (II. 190). 


Graminibus is explained as poisonous 
herbs. But such are not usually em- 
ployed by invaders. It is also ques- 
tionable if it can mean this without 
qualification. Grandinibus has been sug- 
gested. But the pentameter, like the 
hexameter, requires an antithesis, espe- 
cially a word that is a natural contrast 
to water, such as lightning. Lucretius, 
De R. N., VI. 201, described lightning 
as seeds of fire: 

Et ignis 
Semina convolvunt e nubibus. .. . 


If Orientius wrote 
Ignis seminibus, fluminibus liceat, 


he would have a balanced verse and a 
phrase from his favourite, Lucretius. 
The reading Igni graminibus might also 
be explained. The loss of the s before 
the following s, or vice versa, is a fre- 
quent error. A scribe would make 
nothing of the reading Ignis eminibus, if 
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he was ignorant of the Lucretian phrase, 
and would write down some word that 
would scan even if he had the read- 
ing Ignis seminibus before him, especially 
as Orientius used the word seminibus in 
a good sense in II. 58, and strangely 
enough in conjunction with gramina 
noxta 


Protinus et lentes et gvamina noxia messi 
Seminibus victis heu male laeta feret. 


One more emendation: 


Intereunt decies qui terno vixerit annos 
Atque illum vixit qui modo mssz/e sim. 


Various emendations have been offered 
for this ‘ locus vitiatus.’ Professor Ellis 
suggests 


Atque illum vixit qui modo mille simul. 


Bellanger emends: 
Atque dies luxit cui modo vix decimus. 


The thought seems to be that we die 
daily no matter what our span of years 
may be. ‘They pass away, both he who 
has lived thirty years, and he who has 
lived that year which has but lately 
sped.’ This is evidently the meaning of 
the writer. He intends to contrast a 
short life with a moderately long life. 
And we have this by reading missus erit 
for ‘ missile sim’ (A). 


Atque illum vixit qui modo missus erit. 


A® reads ‘missile sim,’ but has st 
marked for omission. The metaphor 
might be from the racecourse: ‘Carcere 
musit equos’ (Ovid), or from the phrase 
‘missa est ecclesia.’ ‘Missile’ might 
be right. It certainly would puzzle the 
scribe. ‘ Missilia,’ rarely if ever found 
in the singular (this would be no 
obstacle to Orientius, who used ‘ ille- 
cebra’’, are largesse scattered among 
the people by the Emperor, ‘ Sparsa et 
populo missilia’ (Suet., Ner. II.), and 
so would be metaphorically used of the 
gifts of fortune. 


Atque illum vixit qui modo mzssz/e sit 


might be a possible reading, but the 
rule is in such a case to keep the harder 
reading. However, ‘ missile sit’ might 
easily have originated from ‘ missierit,’ 
(missus erit), which we prefer. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 
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NOTES ON THE AGRICOLA. 


THE following notes are intended, not 
to describe new finds, but to sum up, for 
teachers and others who may not have 
followed them, recent Romano-British 
discoveries and researches which illus- 
trate the Agricola of Tacitus. 

Ch. 12. Fert Britannia aurum, etc. 
Clear traces of Roman gold-mining sur- 
vive near Dolaucothy—well - wrought 
drainage tunnels, extensive workings, a 
rock-hewn reservoir, and an aqueduct 
cut for five miles along the side of the 
Cothy valley to bring it a constant 
water supply. I have described them 
in the Transactions of the Carmarthen- 
shire Antiquarian Society (v.14, June 4, 
1909). 

Ch. 13. Monstratus fatis Vespasianus. 
From Suetonius, etc., it is plain that 
Vespasian commanded the Second 
Legion and conquered southern Britain. 
A tile of that Legion, found at Seaton, 
perhaps dates from these operations 
(Ephemeris Epigr. ix. 1268). 

Ch. 14. Quaedam civitates Cogidumno, 
etc. It may be worth mentioning that 
the Goodwood inscription of Tiberius 
Claudius Cogidubnus pretty certainly be- 
longs to the middle or third quarter (not 
the end) of the first century. Its lettering 
suggests that period ; and the objection 
urged by Furneaux and others that the 
phrase ‘Domus Divina,’ which occurs 
in it, does not recur elsewhere till much 
later, is wrong ; the phrase occurs, quite 
in its ordinary sense, on a north-Gaulish 
inscription of the reign of Tiberius 
(CIL. xiii. 4635) and in the coeval 
Phaedrus. Probably, therefore, the 
Goodwood inscription does refer to the 
Tacitean Cogidumnus. 

Ch. 16. Coloniam invasere. A relic of 
the loot may be the large bronze head, 
closely resembling Claudius, which was 
found by itself about five years ago near 
Woodbridge (Suffolk). Not improbably 
it was torn from the Temple of Claudius 
in the Colonia by British pillagers and 
thrown away later on. 

Ch. 17. Petilius Cerialis Brigantum 
+» aggressus. The northern limit of 
the Brigantes lay near—perhaps south 
of—the Tyne and Solway. As P. C. 
did not overrun all their land and 


fought, as Tacitus says, with mixed suc- 
cess, his annexations can hardly have 
extended beyond (if so far as) latitude 
54- The recent suggestion (Arch. lxvi. 
311) that he occupied Carlisle is there- 
fore unlikely; the Flavia objects found 
there (see on ch. 22) must date rather 
from Agricola. 

Ch. 21. Templa fora domus extruerent. 
The remains of Silchester and Bath 
(see Victoria Hist. of Hants, i. 276, 
Somerset, i. 222), of Wroxeter and Caer- 
went, all imply that Romanisation grew 
apace in the Flavian period. Pos- 
sibly it began even before Agricola came 
out ; he would therefore be adopting, not 
starting, a tendency. I have tried else- 
where (Ancient Town-Planning, pp. 127 
foll.) to explain how far Romano-British 
towns exhibit the plan and_ public 
buildings of a normal Roman city. 
Silchester (as I have there said) looks 
like an attempt to municipalise the 
Briton which outstripped the readiness 
of the Briton to be municipalised. 
Whether Wroxeter will turn out the 
same, or something more (or less) civi- 
lised, remains to be seen. 

Ch. 21. Linguam Romanam. Graffiti 
on tiles and potsherds found in Romano- 
British towns and country-houses show 
that, sooner or later, Latin must have 
been spoken and written even by the 
lower classes in many parts of the pro- 
vince (Romanisation of Roman Britain, 
ed. 2, p. 25 and figs. 2-5). It may be 
noted that the Flavian age (about a.D. 
80) first gave Britain legati iuridict, and 
their appearance indicates an extension 
of the Roman lawcourts in the island 
(Rh. Mus. xlvi. 601). 

Chs. 22, 23. Excavations carried out 
during the last twenty years in northern 
England and in Scotland have thrown 
much light on the movements of Agri- 
cola. On the west coast Samian pots- 
herds of Flavian date have long been 
recognised at Carlisle, and a tile of the 
Ninth Legion may be coeval (A rchaeolo- 
gical Journal, 1892, p. 199). Nothing of 
the sort, however, occurs north of Car- 
lisle, save that Birrenswark, near Eccle- 
fechan, a native hill-fort encircled by 
Roman blockading lines, recalling those 
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of Alesia in miniature, can best be 
assigned to the Agricolan age. This 
was perhaps Agricola’s furthest on that 
side of Scotland. His real advance was 
near the east coast. Corbridge, Cap- 
puck, Newstead on the Tweed, are 
Flavian sites, and the still visible 
Roman road from Corbridge to the 
Forth through these places, often called 
Deer Street, must date from him. 

Ch. 23. Clota et Bodotria . . . praesi- 
duis jirmabatur. Of these forts we have 
traces at Bar Hill (Macdonald, Roman 
Forts on the Bar Hill, Glasgow, 1906, 
and Roman Wall in Scotland, p. 188), 
and at Castle Cary (Wall, p. 211), and 
the /ilia of Rough Castle seem also to 
be Agricolan (Wail, p. 232). Camelon, 
near Falkirk, was also a Flavian fort, 
as the pottery figured in the Proceedings 
of the Scottish Antiquaries, 1g00, 
p- 381, declares (compare Macdonald, 
Wall, p. 385; Curle, Newstead, pp. 78, 
271). 

Ch. 24. Hibernia . . . portus per com- 
mercia cogniti, The Roman remains 
actually recorded from Ireland indicate 
very little intercourse with Britain 
during the first two centuries, and that 
only on the east coast: see the detailed 
list in the English Historical Review for 
January, 1913. It seems incredible 
that Roman troops can have invaded 
Ireland, or even that Roman merchants 
visited it very much. Note that 
Tacitus, so far as his meaning can be 
divined from a corrupt passage, writes 
rather cautiously. For melius is weaker 
than either bene or optime. That there 
was then a brisk sea-borne traffic be- 
tween Ireland and Gaul, as Zimmer and 
others imagine, seems wholly unlikely. 

Ch. 25 foll. North of the Forth, a few 
Flavian remains have been found in the 
imperfectly explored fort at Ardoch 
(Curle, Newstead, p. 271) and more in 
the large camp Inchtuthil, where Tay 
and Isla meet. Ardoch was a castellum ; 
Inchtuthil looks like a campaigning 
base for a largish force during a longish 
time; it is not a ‘ Marschlager’ for a 
week or two. For such a base it is 


geographically well suited. The Romans 
obviously advanced along the natural 
route from Camelon, through Stirling 
Gap and Strathearn and Strathmore 
and the north-eastern Lowlands, very 


much along the modern railway line 
from Stirling to Aberdeen. This in- 
deed was their only way if they were 
to avoid the Grampian Hills. 

Ch. 29. Ad montem Graupium. The 
mention of a fleet as used in this final 
campaign shows that it was conducted 
where (as has just been said) we should 
geographically expect. The lowlands 
of Forfar, Kincardine, and Aberdeen 
actually contain several large en- 
campments which must be Roman if 
the published, but not very authentic, 
plans of them are at all correct. The 
most northerly of these, at Ythan Wells, 
almost in the latitude of Inverness, 
was examined with the spade by Dr. 
Macdonald and myself last summer, 
and may be accepted as Roman, though 
we could not fix its date within the 
Roman period. This particular site 
does not agree well with the battie-field 
as dimly sketched by Tacitus. Till we 
know whether the Boresti (Ch. 38) 
lived north of the battle-field, as one 
would almost thiuk, or south of it as 
Furneaux suggests, and till we know 
where they lived at all, it will be hard 
to place Mons Graupius. Inchtuthil, 
however, seems both too far south and 
too much of a base to support a strong 
claim. 

Ch. 38. Circumvehi Britanniam. Did 
the fleet really sail right round? Tacitus 
does not say so, and circum, like the 
English ‘round,’ does not imperatively 
require a completed circle. Perhaps 
the fleet just sailed up the east coast 
far enough to see the land trend away 
westwards, and then came back. The 
Usipi seem to have been the first to 
prove Britain an island. : 

May I add one other point for 
teachers? If they desire to illustrate 
lessons or editions of the Agricola, they 
should select remains of Flavian date. 
Some years ago I had to review an 
edition of which the notes were admir- 
able, but the illustrations included, as 
Roman remains, the Bronze age fortress 
of Maiden Castle in Dorset, the fourth- 
century fort of Pevensey and the Norman 
castle of Colchester, and a thirteenth or 
fourteenth century bridge across the 
Calder. Recent finds, particularly Mr. 
Curle’s at Newstead, provide plenty of 
really Agricolan objects. I am _ not 


i 
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quite sure that Mr. Curle has not found 
the name of Aulus Atticus scratched 
on a bit of armour, plainly a relative of 
Agricola’s or his wife’s, for Atticus is 


the only one of his officers who is 
named in the biography. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Headington Hill, Oxford. 


F. H. on PORTUS ITIUS. 


F. H. PERHAPS expects me to say 
something in reply or in assent to his 
article on Portus Itius. My view is still 
that ‘the case for Boulogne cannot be 
regarded as absolutely proved, because, 
if there is only one real objection, that 
objection may not safely be ignored.’ 
I am absolutely certain that Caesar 
sailed from Boulogne in 55 B.c.: to 
suppose that he sailed from any other 
port involves nautical impossibilities.’ 
I am not certain that he sailed from 
Boulogne in 54; for he then had 800 
ships instead of 100. When a well- 
known bookmaker laid 200 to 1 against 
Aboyeur on the night before last year’s 
Derby, the balance of probability was 
greatly in favour of his winning the 
bet. But he lost. 

F. H. says that he wishes ‘only to 
emphasize two points.’ As I am not 
sure which they are, and he seems to 
me to emphasize four or five, I will 
notice them all. 

‘The question,’ says F. H., ‘appears 
to me to be not whether the harbour 
[of Boulogne] was large enough for 
Caesar’s purpose—we know far too 
little to hope to prove or disprove that— 
but whether we have reason to believe 
that Caesar did use this harbour then. 
If so, it must have been large enough.’ 
We want something more than ‘reason 
to believe.’ One does not say ‘ We have 
reason to believe that Lutecia stood 
upon the site of Paris’: that it did so 
is beyond dispute. If we can demon- 
strate that Caesar did use this harbour 
In 54 B.C., we need not insist that it 
must have been large enough. But 
unless we can demonstrate that he 
could not have used Wissant, we cannot 
demonstrate that he did use Boulogne. 
Whether F. H. can do that remains to 
be seen. 


* Ancient Britain, pp. 558, 581-3, 613, etc. 


‘I cannot but think,’ says F. H., 
‘that he [Holmes] has_ overrated 
Napoleon’s difficulties.’ No. If the 
officers who were in charge of Na- 
poleon’s fleet overrated them, so did I ; 
but not otherwise. All that I did was 
to report the relevant facts as they are 
stated in volumes iii. and iv. of Captain 
Desbriére’s authoritative work—Projets 
et tentatives de débarquement aux iles 
britanniques ; and anyone who refers to 
the pages from which I quoted can 
control my statements. 

‘We have no proof,’ continues F. H., 
‘that Caesar’s fleet was 800 strong in 
54 B.c.’ Nobody ever said that his 
fleet, properly so called, was 800 strong ; 
but we have proof that what F. H. calls 
‘the whole armada’ was. As F. H. 
observes, ‘ What Caesar himself says is 
that . . . when he at last set out and 
reached Britain . . . the whole armada, 
including ships which he had kept over 
from 55 B.C., and ships of private owners 
(quas sut guisque commodi causa fecerat), 
exceeded 800.’ F. H. then says with 
perfect truth that ‘Caesar’s war-ships 
and transports in 54 B.c. can hardly 
have exceeded 660.’ But he adds that 
‘these 250 [150?] private ships, where- 
ever they were, can hardly have been 
allowed to interfere with Caesar’s plans. 
If he could not have got them out of 
the harbour, he would have left them 
there.’ Certainly; and if he could not 
have got the 660 ships out of the 
harbour, he would have left them there. 
But since the private ships as well as 
the 660 ships were visible off the British 
coast, he did not leave them there. 
Does F. H. mean to suggest that the 
‘ private ships’ did not sail from Portus 
Itius at all, but from Ambleteuse ? 
That is perhaps conceivable: but 
nobody else, as far as I remember, has 
made the suggestion; and surely Caesar’s 
narrative implies that war-ships, trans- 
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ports, and private ships all sailed from 
Portus Itius. 

F. H. then tells me that I have cited 
‘a nautical opinion . . . (Conquest of 
Gaul, ed. 2, 1911, p. 438) that even 
800 ships could have been got out in 
the available time.’ That is true (ex- 
cept that F. H. ought to have said 
‘within two hours’); but it is not the 
whole truth. The ‘nautical opinion’ 
was that ‘ given sufficient depth and extent 
of water the feat might have been ac- 
complished.’ But that is the very 
condition which is uncertain; and any- 
one who reads the footnote in which 
the opinion was quoted will see how 
much that is important F. H. has left 
out. 

F. H. then turns to Wissant. ‘The 
sand dunes of Wissant,’ he says, ‘ pro- 
vide neither a harbour for 6-800 ships, 
nor a camping-ground for 40,000 men. 
. . . There is not water in the place for 
anything like that army, especially at 
midsummer, and it is known that this 
is no new feature of Wissant; in the 
Middle Ages we have several references 
to the ariditas loci. No doubt the sea- 
passage . . . is shorter than that from 
Boulogne; therefore it was used from 
about A.D. 950-1350 by men in a hurry, 
by merchants, by small bodies of 
passengers. But sailing authorities 
declare that it is not so good or easy a 
crossing, and no case is recorded where 
it has been used by even a small army.’ 

There wascamping-groundat Wissant 
if sufficient water was forthcoming; and 
as this is the most important point, I 
will reserve it to the last. It is true 
that there is no harbour now; but in 
mediaeval documents Wissant is fre- 
quently called a portus; and since it 
was not only used constantly in the 
Middle Ages, but was also a nest of 
pirates who harassed the Cinque Ports,! 
it must have provided some accommo- 
dation for ships. Moreover, the ships 
which Caesar built for the expedition 
of 54 B.C. were so constructed that they 
could easily be hauled up on shore. 
The sudden decay of the port may have 
been due partly to the Hundred Years’ 
War, partly to vast irruptions of blown 


1 Matthaet Parisiensis Chronica Maiora, ed. 
H. R. Luard, iv. 238-9. 
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sand.” Is F. H. quite sure that no case 
is recorded where Wissant was used 
even by a small army? Not to mention 
the milites non parvi numert,? who 
accompanied Edward the Confessor’s 
brother to Dover, John of Hainaut 
led an army of 2,000 men in 1327 
to assist Edward III. against the 
Scots ;* and it is certain that a large 
army sailed from Wissant in 1173. 
According to Benedict of Peterborough,* 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, cum exercitu 
transfretare in Angliam festinavit, landed 
in Suffolk cum infintto exercitu Flandren- 
stum, and was defeated soon afterwards 
with the loss of 10,000 men. According 
to Ralph de Dicéto,® the earl sailed on 
this expedition from Wissant (ventt 
apud Witsant, ubt . . . plurima comitante 
caterva, navem ascendit). The number, 
10,000, may be exaggerated, and injinito 
exercitu may be a rhetorical expression ; 
but the two texts are evidence that a 
large army sailed from Wissant. No 
doubt the shortness of the passage was 
one reason for its popularity ; but during 
those four centuries Wissant was used 
as a port much more often than 
Boulogne,” and among the ‘small 
bodies of passengers’ were important 
personages, who were apparently in no 
hurry—for instance, tam Abbates quam 
Monachi plusquam centum, praeterea muli- 
tarium virorum ct negotiatorum plurima 
multitudo,8 Henry II.,®9 Lewis VII.,?° 


2 Information about the harbour, such as it 
was, the sand dunes, and the period of their 
formation will be found in my books. 

3M. Bouquet, Recueil des hist. des Gaules, 
x1. 40C. 

* Oeuvres de Froissart, — Chroniques, ii. 109 
(ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove). 
5 Gesta regis Henrict 
abbatis, ed, W. Stubbs, i. 60. 

® Radulfi de Diceto .. . opera hist., ed. W. 
Stubbs, i. 377. In Ancient Britain, p. 580, 
I remarked that ‘Benedict does not say that 
the army set sail from Wissant.’ This is true, 
but irrelevant ; for Benedict says that the earl 
landed cum infinito exercitu ; and Ralph says 
that he sailed from Wissant. 

7 In the index of Benedict’s work Wissant is 
mentioned in connexion with thirteen voyages, 
Boulogne with none ; inthe index of Hoveden’s 
Wissant with eight, Boulogne with none ; in 
the index of Matthew’s Wissant with three, 
Boulogne with one. 

8 M. Bouquet, xi. 133C. 

Chronica . . . Rogeri de Houedene, ed. 
W. Stubbs, ii. 302, 317. 

p. 192. 
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envoys of Edward III., Philippa of 
Hainaut, whom he was about to marry, 
and envoys of Philip VI.1. Why did all 
these people deliberately prefer Wissant 
to Boulogne, which was only twelve 
miles off? And in those four centuries 
how many cases are reported where 
Boulogne was used by an army ? 

It remains only to consider F. H.’s 
assertion that ‘ there is not water in the 
place for anything like’ an army of 
40000 men. The infinitus exercitus 
wanted water: so did the army of 
Edward III in 1346;? and if springs 
can supply an army for one day, they 
can supply it for twenty-five. There 
are three small rivulets at Wissant; 
but I do not know how many men they 
would have supplied. As to springs I 
have received the following information 
from the President of the Administrative 
Council of Wissant: ‘Il y a entr’autres 
trois sources extremement abondantes. 
La plus rapprochée de la mer est celle 
qui se trouve sur la “ Motte du Vent,” 
que j’ai marquée d’un crayon rouge sur 
le plan inclus. Actuellement cette 
source débite une eau d’une extréme 
limpidité avec un débit de 80 M3*d’eau 
[80,000 litres] par jour. A environ 
2} km. de Wissant se trouve le village 
d’Herlen; la se trouve une source 
beaucoup plus abondante encore. Un 
ruisseau en améne l’eau a la plage aprés 
avoir alimenté sur sa route le moulin 
Quenu. Le débit de cette source est 
de deux a trois cents M3 [200,000- 
300,000 litres] par jour. I] y a encore 


! Oeuvres de Frotssart, ii. 191, 194, 227, 232. 

* Oeuvres de Froissart, v. 81-2. 

* *80 M3’ means 80 cubic metres. One 
cubic metre contains 1,000 litres, or about 222 
gallons. 


a St. Po (3 km. de Wissant) des sources 
qui alimentent la propriété de la Mine 
d’Or et le moulin de Sombres ; ces eaux 
vont ensuite se déverser a la mer.’ 

I would say no more if F. H. did not 
‘feel’ that my ‘last argument against 
Boulogne ’—the argument by which I 
endeavoured to show that the identity 
of Portus Itius with Boulogne cannot 
be regarded as absolutely proved—is 
really special pleading.’ ‘ Special plead- 
ing,’ when the expression is not used in 
its technical sense, means ‘ the specious, 
but unsound, argumentation of one 
whose aim is victory, and not truth.’ 
If F. H. considers my argument (unde- 
signedly) specious, but unsound, or 
merely unsound, I take the criticism 
in good part. But to suggest that my 
aim is victory, and not truth, is not 
what I should have expected from him. 
There is one fact which alone disposes 
of the imputation of special pleading. 
The article on Portus Itius in Ancient 
Britain was well received. Several 
critics who had studied the question 
regarded it as conclusive— amongst 
others Dr. Meusel, who has read every 
line of the book and of both editions of 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. But when I 
had consulted Captain Desbriére’s 
volumes, the conviction was forced 
upon me that it was not conclusive— 
that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to work out the argument for 
Boulogne to demonstration was impos- 
sible. If my aim had been victory, and 
not truth, I would have said nothing ; 
and nobody would have been any the 
wiser. Therefore I have no fear that 
what F. H. feels will be felt by the 
readers of the Classical Review. 


T. Ric—E HoLMEs. 


NOTES 


EMENDATION OF EURIPIDES, 
BACCHAE, 677-678. 


IF my restoration is correct, we may 
add another example of the hitherto un- 
known simple form dxpifev to the tragic 
thesaurus. In Hippolytus 46g dxpifover 
means ‘keepon the top’ (vara Oaracons. 


Cp. Aesch. Ag, 286 wovtov vwticat), but 
in Bacchae 678 axpifov means up-rising 
(to an axpov). 

Porson considered Booxnpata the 
subject of the verb, Sandys the object, 


whereas in fact it is neither. In all the 
interpretations I have examined mpos 
Aémras seems pointless, or superfluous ; 
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pooxwv has given endless trouble 
(Sandys proposed Séoxwv in 1880, but 
gaveit up in 1885); while v7eénxprfov has 
proved a veritable nightmare to scholars 
from Hesychius down. Sandys finally 
decided in favour of yoyPev, which is 
both palaeographically and_lexico- 
graphically preferable to Bocxwv. But 
it is difficult to see how the word is 
pertinent to the description. As a 
matter of fact the whole passage be- 
comes vague if we read tpos Aéras 
poxOav. The emendation must 
be ruled out of court entirely. Murray’s 
‘greyest coldest time’ is evidently for 
pox8av—and for ‘rime.’ 

I believe that tmeEnxpifov is a com- 
bination of two words. Elision is 
responsible for the confusion. Some 
copyist wrote (instead of 
and the inserted final e supplanted the 
succeeding initial vowel (a), urnEaxpifov 
becoming trnéexpifov. Then née natu- 
rally changed to ef, since the verb 
was thought to be a compound in the 
imperfect indicative. But the initial 
vowel was not originally v. The poet 
wrote amné. But the copyist was 
obliged to change to v7e£ (since there is 
no ame£) when he saw nxpifov before 
his eyes. Cp. Soph. O. T. 227 (émege- 
Nov changed to bmefeAwv) and Ar. Ran. 
468 (amnéas changed to Pos- 
sibly even im7é could be justified by 
Hec. 53. 

The intransitive axpifov goes with 
rérras, which is a rupes, not a place to 
pasture cattle. Ida sent the courier- 
flame mpds ‘“Eppaiov (Ag. 283); 
Eurystheus surveyed the plain below 
Netraiav oppinv KaOnpevos (cKorret Heracl. 
304); while in Thuc. 7. 78. 5 we read 
Kaptepds Kal éxatépwOev avTod 
Kpnuvedys, éxareito dé ’Axpaiov 
Aérras. Now it was from just such a 
hémas axpaiov (or axpifov) that the 
herdsman was able to descry @:acous 
yuvatkeiwv yop@v (mark the tpeis). 
And what attracted his attention to 
this particular cliff? The cows, which 
had darted away from their calves 
to the point of (supposed) danger. 
And why at this particular time? 
Because it was precisely when (%vixa) 
‘the first rays steal earthward.’ 


Ever more alert to note something 
unusual in their surroundings, animals 


would observe the presence of the 
bacchanals sooner than men. And 
daylight was necessary in this instance, 
since the poet wished to represent the 
herdsman as having seen, so that he 
could report to the king. The messenger 
has seen, and is come posthaste and 
breathless (Hees 5é moiav mpoortibels 
oyov); he is not wasting 
words; he goes to the kernel of the 
matter at once (dpre is significant) and 
tells what happened, not what he himself 
was doing. In fact the messenger had 
already informed the king in 661 that 
he had come from the heights of Ci- 
thaeron, and there was no occasion for 
repeating the statement, least of all to 
declare that he had been working his 
weary way with his lowing kine up 
toward the beetling crag—even if the 
apparently impossible Greek could be 
forced to yield such a sense. 
J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnati. 


EURIPIDES, BACCHAE, 659. 
‘Hucis cou pevodpev, ov hev€ovucba. 


So MSS. and Edd. No doubt a 
meaning of its own can be forced into 
cou (either ‘ Ethic’ or Dat. Commodi), for 
got cannot go with wévew, which always 
requires an accusation. Perhaps read 
o@ pevodpev, from o@s: notice that cor 
has occurred at the end of the preced- 
ing line: the colloquial tone would be 
in place with the context, displaying in 
language the evopynoia which the speaker 
recommends in 1. 641. To the other 
instances of o@s or o@os pévery in LS 
add Anonymi <Movyeutpia>, |. 187, in 
Crusius’ Herodas, Edit. Minor‘, p. 116 
= Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. iii., p. 50. 


, 
oot, 


The short form of the masculine 
plural is attested by Aelius Dionysius, 
s. 202, Schwabe, for Thucydides [1.74], 
and it has been restored by Cobet in 
Xen. Anab., 2. 2. 20; see Kiihner-Blass, 
I., p. 542. 

A correction must be made in LS* 
s.v. They quote «as from Demosth. 
de Pace 17 and de Cherson. 16 as being 
nominative plural; but in both places 
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it is accusative plural. A similar slip 
appears to be made in Preuss’ Index 
Demosthenicus ; he places ‘as Nom. m. 
Dem. 21 [Midias], 126’ among the 
plural forms of c@os and ods, but there 
it is nominative singular. 

J. U. PoweELt. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD 
KPHAEMNON. 


THE xpyjdeuvoy was a veil drawn across 
a woman’s face to screen her from the 
gaze of strange men: metaphorically 
the word is applied to the town-walls 
which screen the city from the gaze of 
the enemy. Thus far Stephanus and 
Liddell and Scott, but the reference to 
Euripides (Tvoades, 508) under the 
second heading confuses the issue and 
has led translators astray. 
The passage runs 


ayete Tov aBpov Syror’ év Tpoia 
vov dvta Bdda pds Yapar- 
TETH 
métTpivd TE WS aTrod- 
apa 
daxpvous 


which is rendered thus in the latest 
version (Dr. A. S. Way, Loeb Library) : 


Guide me—who once in Troy walked delicately, 

— am a slave now—to some earth-strewn 
ed, 

Some rocky brow, to weep mine heart away 

And hurl me then to death. 


Here it will be noticed that the trans- 

lator draws the inference—surely a false 
one—that because xpyjdeuvoy is used 
metaphorically of the walls that screen 
a town, it can be used actually for the 
walls or battlements themselves, and so 
Kpndeuva becomes ‘some rocky 
brow,’ from which apparently Hecuba 
is to commit suicide. 
_ But as Jebb has shewn long ago, this 
is not the way in which the Greeks 
used metaphor, and the sense is strangely 
perverted. 

Professor Murray’s translation 


Take this slave that once trod high 

In Ilion: cast her on her bed of clay 
Rock pillowed, to lie down and pass away, 
Washed with tears, 


NO. CCXL. VOL. XXVIII. 


as might be expected, keeps much 
closer to the spirit of the original and is 
almost exact if a pillow be used, not to 
rest one’s head on, but to hide one’s 
face in; although of course «pydepyvov 
does not mean ‘pillow.’ But neither of 
the translations gives quite the real 
meaning, for to Euripides, the apostle 
of the women’s revolt, the word has 
some special associations. 

The «pydeuvov was more than a mere 
article of woman’s dress: it was, like 
our cap and apron, the symbol and out- 
ward sign of woman’s position. The 
Greek wife was enslaved to one man, 
her husband, and the mark of her 
slavery was the xpydeuvov, which gave 
her the white cheeks of a harem oda- 
lisque, and shut her out from the open 
world. The only way to escape from 
this slavery was to become a slave 
indeed. The slave woman walked 
abroad freely with face uncovered, and 
this is what Euripides means when he 
makes Andromache say 
& é« ayouav Oiva 

Garaooas 
Sovrocivay atuyepay aut Badodoa 

Kapa. 


(And. 109.) 


‘And I, even I, was dragged from my 
bower to the sea beach, with nothing 
about my head—save hideous slavery.’ 
The pathos of the passage in the 
‘Trojan Women’ depends on the same 
idea. The old queen, barefooted and 
bareheaded, has put off for ever her 
sandals and yashmak, and now, if she 
is to hide herself from men, it must be 
with rougher coverings. 

‘Guide me,’ she cries; ‘ah, my feet 
walked softly once in Troy, though now 
they are enslaved: guide me to my bed 
of straw upon the ground, and to the 
stones which now will hide my face, so 
that I may fling myself down and die, 
worn out with tears.” 

. F. A. WRIGHT. 


DEMOSTHENES’ LEPTINES, 
Ch. 7 and Ch. 139. 

Ch. Tovs tais 
tmrapxovoais Swpeais. .. . So the ori- 
ginal reading in all MSS. For tovs, 
twas S margin, L suprascr. Of these, 
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tous is exceptionable as (i) doubtful 
Greek (so a MS. note of Professor S. H. 
Butcher's) ; (ii) unsatisfactory sense. 
L. is not represented as disparaging the 
recipients of public grants generally, 
but as arguing sophistically from the 
case of a few unworthy to the whole 
system of public grants; cp. imme- 
diately below avafioi tives (whence the 
v.l. tevas of S and L) cata tov 
Aoyov ch. 38, vy Al’ 
Tives ... cp. ch. 56 ad init. 
On the other hand, tivas (i) could not 
give rise to v.l., rovs (ii) violates Blass’s 
rules of rhythm, (iii) is weakly sup- 
ported: probably a simplification by a 
corrector of the S text, suggested by 
avaéioi twes below. I would suggest 
Kal TOvS> K.T.r. 
—‘ disparaging such and such persons’ 
—corrupted by haplography to tovs 
with loss of the intervening «ai. 


Ch. 6€ Kai TodTO Kal 
éxeivov yy’ atootatéov Tov 
é7t.... So MSS. Editors delete cxora 

. TovTO, Supposing a twofold recen- 
sion with Blass—rather a far-sought 
theory—and unnaturally attributing to 
the jurors a wish to ‘ back out’ of the 
speaker’s arguments. Such a _ wish 
could, however, be reasonably expected 
of Leptines: so perhaps we should 
Kai TodTo—Kal pry ovd’ 
éxeiv@ atootatéov TOU AOyou—OTL... 
‘I also consider—and this is an argu- 
ment that not even Leptines can afford 
to neglect—that....’ We cannot keep 
éxeivov, which clashes with rodro if it 
refers forward, and can only refer back- 
wards in violation of usage. On the 
other hand, éxetvw could easily be cor- 
rupted by assimilation to tod Adyou. 

R. J. SHACKLE. 


Marlbcrough College. 


REVIEWS 


SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


1. Archimedis opera omma cum commen- 
taviis Eutocu. Iterum edidit J. L. 
HEIBERG. Vols. I. and II. Pp. xi+ 
445, and xvili+554. Teubner, 1g1o, 
1913. 

. Heronis Alexandrini opera quae super- 
sunt omnia. Vol. IV. Heronis Defini- 
tiones cum varits collectionibus, Heronis 
quae feruntur geometrica. Edidit J. L. 
HEIBERG. Pp. xxix+450. Teubner, 
1gI2. 


. Des Claudius Ptolemius Handbuch 
der Astronomie aus dem griechischen 
tibersetzt; und mit erklarenden Anmerk- 
ungen versehen von KARL MANITIUS. 
2. Band. Pp. vi+446. Teubner, 1913. 


Ir was in the year 1879 that, in his 
Quaestiones Archimedeae, a dissertation 
for the doctorate at Copenhagen Uni- 
versity, Heiberg foreshadowed the issue 
of a new Greek text of Archimedes. 
The dissertation contained preliminary 
matter necessary to a critical edition, 
e.g. chapters on the contents and order 
of the separate treatises, on the MSS. 


and editions, on the dialect of Archi- 
medes, besides chapters on the life of 
Archimedes, his mechanical inventions, 
and on ‘arithmetic in Archimedes’; 
it concluded with a text of the short 
treatise, the ‘Sand-Reckoner,’ with 
critical notes, offered as a sample 
instalment of the contemplated new 
edition. The edition itself followed at 
a very short interval, Vol. I. in 1880, 
and Vols. II. and III. in 1881. Since 
that time the editor has been steadily 
placing the student of Greek mathe- 
matics under greater and greater obli- 
gations by the issue, at surprisingly 
short intervals, of trustworthy texts of 
Euclid’s Elements, with scholia, in five 
volumes (1883-1888), Apollonius of 
Perga in two volumes (1891 - 1893), 
Euclid’s Optics, etc. (1895), Serenus 
Antinoensis (1896), Ptolemy in three 
volumes (1898-1907), and finally the 
fourth volume of the Teubner edition of 
Heron, to say nothing of Simplicius’s 
commentary on Aristotle’s De caelo in 
the Berlin series of commentators on 
Aristotle (1884), a total of achievement 
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on the part of one editor for which I 
suppose it would be extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a parallel. 

These editions were in each case the 
first which came up to the modern 
standard of textual criticism. When, 
at the revival of learning, the Greek 
mathematicians began to be studied 
and edited in the original Greek, they 
were edited by mathematicians rather 
than by scholars. The mathematical 
content being, from the editors’ point 
of view, the important consideration, 
they based their texts upon the first 
MS. that offered, taking little or no 
trouble to collate others or to consider 
questions of relative authority. The 
editio princeps of Archimedes, published 
by Thomas Gechauff Venatorius at 
Basel in 1544, was based on the MS. 
known as N®, a MS. written in the 
sixteenth century and only a copy at 
second-hand of the Florentine MS. of 
the fifteenth century originally called F 
by Heiberg and now D=Cod. Laurent. 
xxviii. 4. Torelli’s edition, the only 
complete text before Heiberg’s, fol- 
lowed the editio princeps in the main, 
though he collated V, now E=Codex 
Venetus Marctan. 305, of fifteenth cen- 
tury; the book was brought out after 
Torelli’s death by Abram Robertson, 
who collated five more MSS., including 
F; but the collation was not well done, 
and the edition was not properly cor- 
rected when in the press. 

The necessity for the second edition 
of Archimedes, of which Vols. I. and II. 
are now before us, arose through the 
discovery of important new sources. 
The first of these is the original Latin 
translation of the works of Archimedes 
made by William of Moerbeke, which 
was discovered at Rome in 1884 by 
Valentin Rose. The importance of 
this translation lies in the fact that it 
was made in the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century, and followed word for 
word a Greek MS. of which no trace 
now remains, but which was much 
older than any we now possess. The 
second of the new sources is even more 
important. The story of its discovery 
In 1906 is almost romantic, and has 
now been more than once told by Hei- 
berg himself (in Hermes, Vol. XLIL., 
1907, p. 235 f., and in the preface to the 


present Vol. II.). His attention having 
been called to a notice in Vol. IV. (1899) 
of the of 
Papadopulos Kerameus relating to a 
palimpsest of mathematical content, he 
at once inferred from a few specimen 
lines which were quoted from the MS. 
that it must contain something by 
Archimedes. This was confirmed when 
he inspected the MS. itself. With the 
exception of the last leaves, 178 to 185, 
which are of paper of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it is of parchment, and contains 
writings of Archimedes copied in a 
good hand of the tenth century, in two 
columns. An attempt had been made 
(fortunately with only partial success) 
to wash out the old writing, and then 
the parchment had been used again, for 
the purpose of writing a Euchologion 
thereon, in the twelfth to thirteenth or 
thirteenth to fourteenth centuries. The 
importance of the palimpsest is due 
to the fact that it contains an entirely 
new treatise of Archimedes, called the 
Method, which was supposed to be lost. 
Until the discovery of the Metrica of 
Heron by R. Schéne at Constantinople, 
it was only known by name from an 
allusion to it by Suidas; but the Metrica 
quotes three propositions from it, and 
it was a remarkable stroke of luck that 
within a few years the propositions 
themselves should come to light in the 
new MS. The treatise is historically 
and intrinsically one of the most in- 
teresting of all the works of Archimedes. 
The MS. also contains a considerable 
portion of the Greek text of the work 
in two books On Floating Bodies (repi 
éyoupévwv), hitherto only known in the 
Latin translation due to William of 
Moerbeke, as well as two short frag- 
ments, besides the preface, of a work 
called Stomachion (as it might be ‘ Neck- 
Spiel’ or ‘ Qual-Geist’), which treated 
of a sort of Chinese puzzle known after- 
wards by the name of ‘loculus Archi- 
medius.’ “The text of the Method was 
originally published in Hermes, Vol. 
XLII., 1907, but since then Heiberg has 
been able to decipher more of the MS., 
so that, in the new edition, a number of 
gaps have been filled or reduced. Some 
two-thirds of the Greek text of the 
treatise On Floating Bodies are also now 
incorporated, besides the unimportant 
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fragments from the Stomachion. The 
new MS. has also been useful in other 
places; ¢.g. in it we have before us for 
the first time in full the preface to 
Book I. On the Sphere and Cylinder, 
for the old MS. no longer extant 
which formed the basis of the tradi- 
tional text was in that place so rubbed 
as to be illegible. On all grounds we 
welcome the new edition and shall look 
forward to the appearance of Vol. IIL., 
which will contain Eutocius’ commen- 
taries and will complete the critical 
apparatus by the discussion of the MSS. 
in detail and their relation to one 
another. 

Vol. IV. of the collected edition of 
Heron’s works is an important addition 
to our texts of Greek mathematicians. 
Vol. I., by Wilhelm Schmidt, published 
in 1899, included the Pnewmatica and 
Automata in Greek, with German trans- 
lation, and Vol. II. (1900), by L. Nix and 
W. Schmidt, the Mechanics in Arabic 
and German, with the fragments of the 
original Greek which have survived in 
Pappus and Eutocius, and a fragment 
of the Catoptrica. Most important was 


Vol. III., edited by Hermann Schéne 
(1903), containing the Metrica and the 


treatise De Dioptra. The Metrica was 
supposed to be lost, but was found by 
R. Schéne in a Constantinople MS. of 
the eleventh century (Codex Constantino- 
politanus palatii veteris, No.1). This and 
the discovery above-mentioned of the 
Method of Archimedes (also at Con- 
stantinople) constitute the most im- 
portant finds made for many years from 
the point of view of the historian of 
Greek mathematics. But a new edition 
was much wanted of the works included 
by Hultsch in his Heronis A lexandrini 
geometricorum et stereometricorum re- 
liquiae .. . et anonymi variae collectiones 
ex Herone, etc., published as long ago 
as 1864. Vols. IV. and V. of the new 
editions are to contain these works. 
These volumes were to have been 
edited, like the first, by W. Schmidt, 
but the work was interrupted by his 
illness and untimely death in 1905, and 
it was taken over by Heiberg, who of 
course had placed at his disposal all 
the material collected by Schmidt. 
Vol. IV. now issued contains two large 
divisions, the Definitiones and Geometrica. 


As compared with Hultsch’s edition it 
shows considerable changes of arrange- 
ment and substantial additions. The 
additions come mainly from the same 
Constantinople MS. which contain the 
Metrica and from V (=Cod. Vaticanus 
Gr. 215, of the fourteenth century). For 
the Geometry more use has been made 
of C (=Cod. Paris. Suppl. Gr. 387), to 
which Hultsch did not pay sufficient 
attention. The discussion of the MSS., 
their relations and relative authority, 
is postponed for the preface to Vol. V. 
The rearrangement above-mentioned 
was determined on by Heiberg, in view 
of the difficulty caused by the fact that 
the different MSS. contain partly the 
same and partly different matter. Hence 
he decided to make the whole of the 
geometrical portion and the whole of 
the stereometrical portion into two 
separate groups. Where the new MSS. 
used contain matter corresponding to 
that in the MSS. used by Hultsch, but 
in different form, he has put the two 
versions side by side on the same page 
with letters in the margin showing the 
MSS. from which they come. The 
greatest interest and weight will attach 
to the views of the editor already stated 
in the volume before us, or to be here- 
after stated in Vol. V., as to the genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the various works 
attributed to Heron. Even the Defim- 
tions were suspected by Tannery, but 
Heiberg has no hesitation in attributing 
this work to Heron himself. On the 
other hand, of the other collections 
included by Hultsch, he omits the Liber 
Geoponicus as a whole, only incorporat- 
ing a few chapters containing genuine 
extracts from the Heronian writings ; 
these chapters are inserted in the 
Definitions and Geometrica in their 
proper places; cf. the interesting prob- 
lems in indeterminate analysis now 
Geom. 24, 1-2 (=Geopon. 78, 79). The 
Geodaesia is also omitted because it 
contains little more than a few small 
extracts from the Geometry. On the 
other hand, some metrological chapters 
found in the MSS. have been inserted 
which were published by Hultsch, not 
in the Heronian collections, but in his 
Metrologicorum scriptorum reliquiae. The 
appearance of this Vol. IV. is alto- 
gether welcome, and we may be sure 
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that, when Vol. V. is published, we 
shall have the advantage of all that 
modern textual criticism can do to- 
wards settling the vexed question of 
the genuineness or otherwise of the 
various collections going by the name 
of Heron and providing a thoroughly 
trustworthy text of those works which 
satisfy the test. 


Heiberg’s texts of the Greek mathe- 
maticians have in general been accom- 
panied by Latin translations, with all 
necessary notes, which have not only 
shown that he has a thoroughly com- 

tent knowledge of mathematics, but 

ave probably brought it within the 
power of most mathematicians to read 
the treatises for themselves; in the 
case of Heron, Vol. IV., the translation 
is in German, doubtless for the sake of 
uniformity with Vols. I.-III. But in 
the case of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis the 
Greek text appeared alone, without 
any translation. There was naturally 


some disappointment on the part of 
mathematicians, which found amusing 
expression in the review of the first 
volume by M. Cantor (Zeitschrift fir 


Math. u. Physik, Vol. XLIV., 1879, 
Hist.-litt. Abt. p. 62-63, who observed 
that the smile of pleasure with which 
he greeted the appearance of the 
volume soon gave place to a more 
serious expression when he observed 
the absence of the Latin translation 
which he had been accustomed to 
look for in Heiberg’s editions. 

Heiberg himself in his preface gave 
the modest explanation that, in view of 
the difficulty of the subject, he had not 
ventured to add a translation, either in 
Latin or ina modern language ; astrono- 
mers must see to the matter and do it 
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for themselves if they required a trans- 
lation. To which Cantor replied by 
the despairing question, Where is the 
living astronomer who knows enough 
Greek, or the Greek scholar (except 
Heiberg) who knows enough astronomy, 
to undertake the work? Fortunately 
the translator has now appeared, and 
the omission is repaired. The transla- 
tion is in German, and not in Latin, 
but that is no real drawback; and as 
to the competence of the translator no 
one will feel any doubt who has made 
the acquaintance of the Greek astro- 
nomical works already edited by him, 
namely, Geminus’ Eicaywy) eis Ta 
gawopeva (or Elements of Astronomy) 
and Proclus’ Hypotyposts astronomicarum 
positionum (Teubner, 1898 and 1909 
respectively). The translation en- 
deavours, where possible, by the use 
of modern notation, instead of the 
cumbrous Greek terminology, to make 
the book more readable by mathema- 
ticians. The figures of Heiberg are 
improved and new ones added where 
a difficult passage could be better 
elucidated by a figure than by verbal 
explanations; occasionally sentences are 
inserted in brackets to make the con- 
nexion clear, short notes are added at 
the foot of the page, and there are longer 
notes, where necessary, in appendices at 
the end of the volumes, besides a list of 
the passages where the text of Heiberg 
has been departed from. We may say 
without hesitation that no one could 
usefully attempt to follow Ptolemy’s 
exposition without having this transla- 
tion before him; it is therefore with 
gratitude to the editor and the pub- 
lisher that we greet its appearance. 


T. L. HEATH. 


THE ANIMALS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Die Antike Tierwelt. Von OTTO KELLER. 
Zweiter Band: Vogel, Reptilien, 
Fische, Insekten, u.s.w., mit 161 
Abbildungen im Text und zwei Licht- 
drucktafeln. Large octavo. Pp. 
xv+617. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1913. 
M. 17; cloth, M. 18.50. 


HorraTH KELLER, formerly a 
Professor in the Universities of Freiburg, 
Graz, and Prag, and now residing at 
Stuttgart, is well known as one of the 
editors of Keller and Holder’s critical 
recension of Horace. He is a leading 
authority, not only on the textual criti- 
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cism of Horace, but also on the animals 
of the ancient world. In 1887 he pub- 
lished a series of monographs on the 
ape, the camel, the buffalo, the chamois, 
the deer, the bear, the tiger, the panther, 
the hyaena, the wolf, the fox, and the 
jackal ; the seal, the hippopotamus, and 
the dolphin ; and, lastly, the eagle, the 
woodpecker, the goose, and the night- 
ingale. These monographs, which in- 
cluded quotations from /oci classici, and 
were embellished with fifty-six illustra- 
tions, formed a volume of 488 pages, 
published by Wagner at Innsbruck 
under the title of Thiere des classischen 
Alterthums in culturgeschichtlicher Bezie- 
hung (M. 10.80). Shortly afterwards 
Professor Keller was associated with 
Imhoof-Blumer in the preparation of a 
comprehensive collection of twenty-six 
plates, comprising no less than 1,352 re- 
productions of ancient coins and gems, 
exhibiting representations of animals 
and plants, with descriptive letterpress. 
This interesting and important work 
was published by Teubner in 1889 as 
Tier- und Pflanzen-bilder auf Miinzen und 
Gemmen des klassischen A ltertums (M. 24). 
In 1906, while he was still a Professor 
in Prag, he kindly wrote at my request 
a very brief survey of the fauna of the 
old Roman world, which, as translated 
by myself (with the aid of several emi- 
nent zoologists), filled some eighteen 
pages of the Cambridge Companion to 
Latin Studies (revised edition, June, 
1913). 

Professor Keller has followed up his 
Thiere des classischen Alterthums by an 
important work on a far ampler scale, 
under the title of Die Antike Tierwelt. 
The first volume, dealing with the 
Mammalia in 434 large octavo pages, 
with 145 illustrations and three photo- 
graphic plates of coins, was published in 
1909 (M. 10; cloth, M. 11.50). It was 
noticed by the present writer in the 
Cambridge Review for December 8, 1910. 
The work is now completed by a second 
volume, including birds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, spiders and scorpions, worms 
and caterpillars, crabs and lobsters, star- 
fishes and sea-urchins, jelly - fishes, 
corals, and sponges. 

The Birds fill nearly half the volume. 
The survey begins with eagles, falcons, 
vultures, owls, and parrots. Next in 
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order come the Scansores or Picariae, in- 
cluding the woodpecker, the wryneck, 
the kingfisher, the hoopoe, the cuckoo, 
the blue roller, the goat-sucker, and the 
bee-eater. Under the general heading 
of ‘song-birds’ we have thrushes, wrens, 
wagtails, larks, finches, sparrows, and 
starlings; crows and ravens; jackdaws 
and jays and magpies ; swallows and fly- 
catchers; tomtits and orioles. Then 
follow pigeons and doves, fowls and 
pheasants, peacocks and guinea-fowls, 
the ptarmigan, the partridge, the quail, 
and the woodcock; the brevipennes, in- 
cluding the ostrich, the crane, the stork, 
the ibis, the heron, and the flamingo; 
the natatores, including the swan, the 
goose, the duck, and the coot; and, 
lastly, among the sea-birds, the pelican, 
the cormorant, the stormy petrel, and 
the various kinds of gull. 

The ancient lore of all these birds is 
fully set forth. Thus we incidentally 
learn that, in Assyria and Egypt, the 
vulture was once considered a sacred 
bird, a character in which it was gradu- 
ally superseded by the eagle. The wry- 
neck (7unx torquilla) is recognised asa 
magical bird in Greek literature alone, 
but is completely ignored in Latin. 
While the Latin writers make no men- 
tion of the magical bird, it may here 
be noticed that they occasionally refer 
to the magic wheel—the amoris rota of 
Plautus, Cist. 207, the turbo of Horace’s 
Epodes, xvii. 7, and the rhombus of 
Martial ix. 29,9. The bird is, at the 
present time, rare in Greece but common 
in Italy, and it may here be suggested 
that possibly its rarity (apart from its 
other peculiarities) made it specially 
suited for magic rites. The kingfisher 
(aAxvwv) necessarily leads to a discussion 
of the ‘vulgar error’ of the ‘halcyon 
days.’ It also reminds the author of his 
former home in Prag, where the king- 
fisher is conspicuously visible as the crest 
of the King of Bohemia, Charles IV., 
on the tower at the Altstadt end of the 
Karlsbriicke. 

Lesbia’s passer is here (as in the Com- 
panion to Latin Studies) identified with 
the blue thrush, the Italian passere solt- 
tario. The raven and crow and the 
other Corvidae are dealt with in more 
than twenty instructive pages. On p. 83, 
in the notice of the wren (regulus), the 
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author repeats the singular suggestion 
made by himself in the Archiv for Latin 
lexicography (iv. 139), that, when (in 
Pliny’s Letters, i. 5, 14) Modestus de- 
nounces Regulus as omnium bipedum 
nequissimus, he is playing on the word 
vegulus, one of the Latin names for the 
wren—‘ the most minute and contempt- 
ible of birds.’ This suggestion is rightly 
rejected in Merrill’s edition, p. 178. In 
Lewis and Short’s Dictionary, by the 
way, vegulus is vaguely rendered ‘a 
small bird,’ and the reference is wrong; 
it should be ‘ Auct. Carm. Phil. 43’ (not 
13), vegulus atque merops et rubro pectore 
progne (‘Carmen de filomela,’ no. 762, 
]. 43 in Riese’s Anthologia Latina). On 
p. 86 we are told that probably the 
original name of the finch (fringilla) was 
akalanthis (where we should have ex- 
pected a reference to the Pax and Aves 
of Aristophanes), and that this name is 
found as late as Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 
23, 12, ‘vere novo resonant acalanthida 
dumi’; but surely this is only a fresh 
proof that Paulinus, the pupil of Au- 
sonius, was familiar with his Virgil, and 
accordingly remembered and reproduced 
the last three words of the line in the 
Georgics, ili. 338, ‘litoraque alcyonen 
resonant, acalanthida dumi.’ Again, on 
p. 215, the author states that the legend 
of the Song of the Dying Swan is not 
found earlier than Plato, whereas a 
glance at the loci classici in Dr. D’Arcy 
W. Thompson’s admirable Glossary of 
Greek Birds (a work which the author 
often quotes), would have reminded him 
of the celebrated simile, applied to Cas- 
sandra in line 1,444 of the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus, Sdixny, rov totatov 
peapaca yoov. 

Under the heading of Reptiles (pp. 
247-322) we have adequate and compre- 
hensive notices of tortoises and snakes, 
frogs and toads, the crocodile, the lizard, 
the chameleon, and the salamander. 

Fishes are comparatively briefly dealt 
with in little more than seventy pages, 
of which as many as thirty form a 
general introduction, followed by a sum- 
mary conspectus of the principal kinds, 
with the Greek and Latin names of each, 
and concluding with a fuller treatment 
of a few of the more interesting varieties: 
the eel, the murry, the mullet, the 
turbot, the salmon, the carp, the stur- 


geon, the ray, the shark, and the tunny, 
this last being the most important fish 
in the Mediterranean trade, and accord- 
ingly filling more than twelve pages of 
text. 

Under Insects (pp. 395-460) a special 
interest attaches to the pages on ants 
and bees and wasps; silkworms and 
moths ; the grasshopper and the locust; 
the cricket and the mantis. Butterflies 
are figured on several Egyptian monu- 
ments (as in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt- 
ams, ill. 41, 42, 52, ed. 1842), but are 
apparently never mentioned in extant 
Greek poetry, though they might easily 
have supplied a tempting theme to 
writers of Anacreontic verse or to the 
epigrammatists of the Greek Anthology. 
On p. 419 the author vaguely refers to 
the latter for an epigram on some clever 
ants who ferried themselves over on bits 
of straw to a jar of honey which a rustic 
had placed in the middle of a pail of 
water. Some of his readers would have 
welcomed the exact reference, ix. 438, 
or (at least) the first two words of the 
epigram, Bwrotouot He is 
equally vague in stating, in general 
terms, that the incident agrees with the 
evidence of modern observers. It is 
therefore perhaps necessary to point out 
that the evidence is definitely quoted 
(and is also disputed) not only in 
Lubbock’s Ants, Bees and Wasps, pp. 
239-247 (a work well known to Professor 
Keller), but also in a less familiar 
treatise, Wasmann’s Psychology of Ants 
(E. T. 1905), pp. 131-139. 

Ten pages on spiders are followed by 
as many more on scorpions, in the 
course of which the testimony of two 
English travellers is quoted on p. 472 in 
support of the belief that scorpions com- 
mit suicide when tortured by fire. The 
true explanation may be found in Mr. 
R. I. Pocock’s article in the current 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica : 
—the animal dies, not from a self-in- 
flicted wound, but really in consequence 
of the heat, which incidentally provokes 
it to brandish its tail right and left in 
attempting to drive off the unseen 
enemy. 

In the rest of the work the most inter- 


esting articles are those on the polypus 
and the cuttle-fish, on the three varieties 
of shellfish used in the manufacture of 
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purple dye, and on pearls, and oysters. 
Even fossil shells are not omitted. 

In the present, as in the former 
volume, we have frequent mention of 
ancient superstitions, and various points 
of folk-lore, together with many topics 
on which the statements of ancient 
writers are either corrected or confirmed 
by modern research. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the pigmies, given by Herodotus 
and others, is, in a general way, con- 
firmed by the discovery of the Akka of 
Central Africa; and the account of the 
capture of birds by the Thracians of 
Kedreipolis, with the aid of flocks of 
wild hawks, as stated in the Historia 
Animalium, ix. 36, is supported on p. 24 
by the observations of a recent traveller 
in Central America. The account in the 
Historia Animalium is here attributed to 
Theophrastus, who, on p. 507, is also 
credited with the singularly accurate 
description of the molluscs and other 
marine animals in the immediately 
following chapter. I do not know how 
far those who attribute these descrip- 
tions to Theophrastus have taken into 
consideration the fact that Aristotle 


himself lived forthree years (347-343 B.C.) 


at Atarneus, in full view of Lesbos, so 
that he may have been almost as well 
informed about the fauna of the neigh- 
bourhood as his pupil, who was a native 
of the Lesbian town of Eresos. Details 
as tothe Euripus of Pyrrha in the island 
of Lesbos are not confined to the above 
passage in the Historia Animalium, 
which is ascribed to Theophrastus. 
They may also be found in v. 12 and 15, 
and in viii. 20; and De Partibus Am- 
malium, iv. 5, p. 680. 

The highest praise must be given to 
the excellent illustrations, which are 
largely due to the author’s own enter- 
prise. Many of them are selected from 
the author’s above-mentioned work on 
coins and gems, from Wilkinson’s An- 
cient Egyptians, from vases and sculp- 
tures in the British Museum, and from 
the mosaics of Pompeii or of Northern 
Africa. In one of the Pompeian mosaics, 
here published for the first time, no less 


than twenty-three kinds of fishes can be 
distinguished and identified. The illus- 
strations deserve to be recorded in a 
separate list, with an exact statement of 
the source of each. A fuller list of the 
Greek and Latin names of the animals 
described in the two volumes would 
have been a welcome addition to the 
index. As it is, if we wish to look up 
the account of the hoopoe, we find 
neither éroy nor upupa, but only 
Wiedhopf. 

The author is specially interested in 
matters of Etymology, and derives 
some of his elucidations from Semitic, 
as well as Egyptian, sources. 

His work might have been made more 
uniformly easy to read, if all the refer- 
ences now embedded in the text (as well 
as the 431 notes at the end of the book) 
had been transferred to the foot of the 
page. The unfortunate result of the 
adoption of another method may be 
seen, in an extreme case, in the follow- 
ing paragraph on p. 43: 

Die Eule ist eben iiberhaupt in der ganzen 
Welt gewdhnlich ein sehr trauriges Vor- 
zeichen, im Rigveda (X. B.) so gut wie bei den 
alten Griechen (Hipponax 54, Artemidor III. 
65) und Roémern (Ammian. Marcell.), bei den 
Neugriechen (Schmidt, Volksleben I. 136), 
Wenden (Veckenstedt, wend. Sagen 316), 
Russen (de Gubernatis, mythol. Zoologie, 
deutsch S. 529), Polen (H. Sienkiewicz, Gegen- 
wart 1893 S. 105), Ungarn (Wlislocki 73), Tal- 
mudisten (Lewysohn, Zool. des Talmud 163) 
usf?2 (a reference to a note at the end of the 
book). 


Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités has long shewn scholars 
of all nations a more excellent way. 

As a whole, however, Keller’s Antike 
Tierwelt is undoubtedly an interesting as 
well as an important work. It deserves 
to be warmly welcomed by the student 
of folk-lore, by the zoologist, and by 
every classical scholar who wishes to 
realise for himself the Fauna which 
formed part of the life, and often found 
a place in the literature, of the ancient 
Greek and Roman world. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


St. John’s House, Grange Road, Cambridge. 
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HETTITER UND AMAZONEN. 


(1) Hettiter und Amazonen. Die griech- 
ische Tradition iiber die ‘ Chatti’ und 
ein Versuch zu ihrer historischen Ver- 
wertung. Von WALTER LEONHARD. 
1 vol. 8vo. Pp. x+242. Leipzig- 
Berlin: Teubner, 1911. M. 8. 


(2) Religious Cults associated with the 
Amazons. By FLORENCE MaAry 
BENNETT, Ph.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 
79. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1912. 


‘I am weary of my life because of the 
daughters of Heth,’ said Rebekah, and 
her plaint has been echoed bya genera- 
tion ofscholars. To-day all is changed ; 
the Hittites have come to stay, and Dr. 
Leonhard’s book is the mythological 
firstfruits of what promises to be an abun- 
dant harvest. Its contention is briefly 
this. In the myths of the horse-loving, 
axe-bearing Amazons, in the stories of 
Penthesilea, of Hippolyte, of Myrina, 
their sudden onset and their swift 
pathetic downfall, are reflected and em- 
bodied traditions as to the dress, 
manners, customs, nay, the very geo- 
graphical distribution, of the Hittites— 
traditions preserved by the survivors of 
those AZgean peoples once in close, and 
for the most part hostile, contact with 
an alien civilisation. 
_ Modern mythological science, in seek- 
ing the origin of a myth, is bound always 
to ask first and foremost the question : 
What ts the social structure that the myth 
reflects? When this question is put of 
the Amazon myth, we are at once in- 
volved in a difficulty. The salient 
feature in the Amazon myth is that the 
women usurp the functions of men. This 
Is quite alien to the Greece we know. 
Moreover, the Amazons are an é6vos 
; their queen was Hippolyte. 
No Homeric or post-Homeric Greek 
civilisation reflects these traits. We 
must perforce seek a non-Greek cul- 
ture. Neither Egypt nor Babylonia 
nor Crete supply the necessary factors. 
An inexorable logic drives us to the 
Hittites, and, once the comparison sug- 
gested, the evidence of correspondence 
is overwhelming. The Hittites appear 
and disappear from the field of history 


with a swiftness and a suddenness truly 
Amazonian. About 1390 B.c. the 
Egyptian records of Thutmosis III. 
tell us of the Hittite ruler Subbiluliama 
and his inroad into northern Syria. 
Mursil, who crossed the Orontes, stands 
probably for the climax of Hittite in- 
vasion. In 1270 B.c., after long conflict, 
Chattusil II. makes peace with Ramses II. 
and the boundaries are fixed between 
them. By the close of the same century 
the Cheta or Hittites have disappeared 
as swiftly as they came. It was but a 
dominion of 150 years. We now know 
in part the cause of this sudden emer- 
gence and disappearance. The Hittite 
kingdom in Asia Minor was based on 
the dominion of a strong Assyrian 
colony, founded about 1600 B.c. on the 
Halys. The bilingual inscriptions in 
Hittite and Babylonian found at Bog- 
hazkéi prove this. The same tale is 
told by the marked Assyrian influence 
in Hittite sculpture. 

This century and a half was a period 
of swift bloom and wide diffusion. Bog- 
hazk6i stands at the crossways of four 
great natural highways, one going north 
through the valley of the Iris to Themis- 
kyra on the Black Sea; another north- 
west to Sinope, another ‘Amazon’ 
town; the third, taken later by the 
Persians, westward through the Hermos 
Valley to Magnesia, Sipylos, Smyrna and 
Ephesos: this route is shewn with 
‘Hittite’ monuments. The fourth road, 
roughly parallel to the third, connects 
the tableland of Boghazkéi with Karia 


and Lykia—Lykia the home of Bellero- 


phon and his Amazon fight. No one 
can follow Dr. Leonhard’s minute 
examination of the lie of Amazon myths 
and Hittite monuments without seeing 
that the correspondence outruns all 
possibility of coincidence. 

It is, however, his examination of 
Hittite religion that is at once most 
interesting and most convincing. It 
has long been vaguely conjectured that 
in the Amazons we have possibly some 
reflection of a strange androgynous 
priestly caste—Essenes, or Eunuchs. To 
these vague conjectures Dr. Leonhard 
gives definite, more probable and less 
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repulsive shape. In the recently-dis- 
covered Hittite inscriptions the King of 
the Hittites is named as ‘the Incarnation 
of the Sun.’ But the Sun tothe Hittites, 
as to the Germans, is feminine. The 
King then was accounted a goddess. 
Dr. Meyer has recognised this Sun- 
goddess on the reliefs of Jasilikaja. 
Now it is not likely that the goddess 
will become a man to please the King, 
but the King, if identification is to be, 
may well assume the garb of a woman 
priestess. This is in effect what takes 
place, and it is this ritual fact that is 
reflected in stories like that of Herakles 
and Omphale. 

At the back of all this lay, of course, 
what Dr. Leonhard calls the ‘ perverse’ 
notion of the bisexed god, with the chief 
emphasis, as was natural in a fertility 
god, on the side of the mother. If 
divinity is to be dowered with sex, if the 
god is to have ‘ body parts and passions,’ 
it is scarcely ‘perverse’ that this sex 
should be bisexual. The misunder- 
standing of such a conception by the 
Greeks was no doubt helped out by 
unaccustomed details of dress. Hittite 
warriors wear long robes, pointed shoes, 
a tiara-like headgear, earrings, and are 
close-shaven. Such details might easily 
suggest a shift of sex. Palaephatos (de 
incred. 33) long ago hit the mark. It 
was not women warricrs who went to 
battle, but barbarians clad—to Greek 
thinking—like women. "Apa{ovas 
Tt odK hoav yuvaiKes ai oTpaTEv- 
cacat, arr’ avdpes BapBapo. édopovy 
xLT@vas Kal THY aveE- 
Sodvto pitpais, éEvpavto Kal 


ANCIENT METHODS 


Das Nachrichtenwesen des Alterthums mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf die Rémer. 
Von WOLFGANG RIEPL. 8vo. Pp. 
xiv+478. Leipzig and Berlin: B.G. 
Teubner, 1913. M.16; bound, M. 18. 


THE writer gives the widest interpreta- 
tion to the term ‘ Nachrichtenwesen,’ 
which is only translatable into English 
by liberal periphrasis. He makes it 
include every mode of conveying in- 
formation, from the primitive nod or 


moyovas, kai ExadodvTO Trapa 
TOV yuVaiKes.’ 

Dr. Leonhard says his book is that 
of a beginner. We detect no immaturity, 
and must offer him both thanks and 
congratulations on a piece of work at 
once solid and illuminating. The 
Amazon myth is a good instance of the 
way in which the magic of Greek 
imagination transmutes tradition and 
bewilders the scientific investigator, but 
Dr. Leonhard has found the clue and 
tracked the labyrinth. 

Close upon the appearance of Dr. 
Leonhard’s book follows Dr. Bennett's 
monograph on the Religious Cults asso- 
ciated with the Amazons. The myth of 
the Amazons to Mr. Leonhard reflects, 
as we have seen, a civilisation that of 
the Hittites; to Dr. Bennett it mirrors 
a cult that of Cybele. Dr. Bennett, in 
a note to p. 74 (360), cites Mr. Leon- 
hard’s book, but we find it difficult to 
think she has read it. She finds the 
clue to the Amazon myth is the Cretan 
cult of the Mother. The cult of the 
Mother it does reflect, but geographic- 
ally the Amazon myth has no home in 
Crete. The strength of Dr. Leonhard’s 
argument is that he plainly tracks the 
myth along the line of Hittite monu- 
ments in Anatolia. The Amazons are 
of the North and East, not of the 
South. Dr. Leonhard’s demonstration 
is founded on facts; Dr. Bennett's 
treatment, we regret to say, too vague, 
discursive, and allusive to be con- 
vincing, though her book may serve as 
a useful collection of references. 


X. 


OF COMMUNICATION. 


wink or gesture, to the imperial Roman 
postal service. His book comprises a 
remarkable collection of what may be 
called the curiosities of intercommuni- 
cation in the old days of Greece and 
Rome. No one who has the slightest 
interest in ancient life can dip into it 
anywhere without coming upon amus- 
ing particulars, which not only form 
attractive reading in themselves, but 
often throw interesting sidelights upon 
history, political as well as social. The 
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book is not merely an ingathering of 
material. A number of difficulties are 
discussed, usually with adequate criti- 
cism. Some of them indeed are no- 
torious ‘cruces,’ which receive illumina- 
tion here from the setting in which they 
are found. 

One of the largest sections deals with 

military methods of conveying intelli- 
gence, true or intentionally deceptive. 
A scholar of very wide reading would 
find it far from easy to think of any- 
thing connected with the subject which 
has been overlooked. Multifarious 
modes of signalling by sight and sound 
are minutely examined. The horn, the 
trumpet, the flag in all its diversities by 
land and sea, the call in its many appli- 
cations, the pass-word, the use of signs 
by fire and smoke, the inscribed leaden 
sling bullet, the spear with the message 
tied to it, the attempts at telegraphy, 
all find a place. Even that peculiar 
form of impressing an event upon an 
enemy, which was used by Claudius 
Nero when he flung Hasdrubal’s head 
into his brother’s camp, is illustrated. 
Particularly striking is the description 
of endeavours to develop an alpha- 
betic code, connected with fire signals 
by night and visible indications by day. 
The author explains how these efforts 
compare with the Morse code of to- 
day. It is shown in a_ remarkable 
manner how unprogressive the Roman 
army was in all such matters. It 
might have learned much not only 
from the Greeks but from the old 
Persians. 
_ Another useful section, with a bear- 
ing on military history, is given to an 
inquiry about the pace at which ancient 
armies were able to march. The 
journeys of letter carriers are also ex- 
amined. Much depends here on the 
letters of Cicero. Herr Riepl seems 
to have relied entirely on Bardt’s 
Quaestiones Tullianae, published in 1866. 
He would have done well to consult 
later writers. 

The author is constantly on the look 
out for parallels in the modern world. 
He has an amusing account of the 


tricks of the advertiser. He was a 
terror in ancient days as now, especially 
at election times, and the owner of 
property issued warnings and depreca- 
tions addressed to him. But the modern 
billposter does not attack sepulchral 
monuments! In this connexion an 
inscription is given which was dis- 
covered at Pompeii only a year or so 
ago. It is an invocation, to which a 
group of ladies have appended their 
names, calling on the public to vote for 
a particular candidate at the municipal 
elections. 

Dealing with such a mass of material, 
the author might be pardoned for errors 
in detail; but very few are discoverable. 
All references to ancient literature and 
inscriptions are given in the notes on 
each page, and many passages are 
quoted in full. The style is lucid 
throughout. After reading a few pages 
of such entertaining matter, one is little 
disposed to look out for defects. In 
spite of the broad plan of the work, 
a few omissions are noticeable here 
and there. More than once Herr 
Riepl has occasion to consider the time 
which news of a change of ruler took 
to reach the far provinces of the Roman 
Empire. He does not mention the 
utility of coins for disseminating intel- 
ligence of events connected with the 
imperial house. The profusion of issues, 
even when a reign was brief, is in great 
part to be explained by the convenience 
of the coin as a means of spreading 
information in a condensed form. More 
details might have been given ot the 
practice, inveterate from ancient days, 
whereby tourists inscribed on monu- 
ments memorials of their visits. The 
Greek soldiers of Psammetichos so 
scored the stones of Egypt. It will 
strike many readers that Herr Riepl 
does not give a clear account of the 
celebrated ‘cursus publicus.’ The 
information is nearly all in his book, 
but the ‘cursus’ is dissected, and its 
various ‘ disiecta membra’ are scattered 
and disconnected. 

J. S. Reip. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Untersuchungen iiber die Natur der 
griechischen Betonung. Von Huco 
ERLICH. Cm. 23x15. I vol. Pp. 
xi+275. Berlin: Weidmannsche 


Buchhandlung, 1912. M. 8. 


In this book Dr. Ehrlich has upheld 
the theory that the Greek accent was 
predominantly musical, and that the 
stress accent remained completely in 
the background until the fourth century 
B.c. In his defence of this theory he 
relies chiefly on the argument that, 
because there are no effects of a stress 
accent traceable in the reduction of 
syllables, vowel lengths or consonant 
groups, the stress accent cannot have 
been predominant. As I attempted to 
point out in the case of the accent in 
classical Latin, this ‘argumentum ex 
silentio’ holds good. If, then, Dr. 
Ehrlich shows that there are no such 
effects traceable in Greek, he has suc- 
ceeded in his object. To my mind he 
has succeeded; and at the same time 
he has enunciated several principles of 


considerable importance, and has col- 
lected under one head many apparently 
disconnected phenomena. 

In this respect his first chapter is 


particularly interesting. Dr. Ehrlich 
has extended the ‘ Loi rhythmique’ of 
Saussure, according to which in Primi- 
tive Greek three short syllables could 
never stand together. He restates it 
thus: ‘Eine Folge von drei kurzen, 
durch einfache Konsonanz getrennten 
Vokalen wird beseitigt durch Unter- 
driickung des Mittleren, wenn dieser im 
Wortauslaut steht. Dagegen bleibt die 
Kiirze erhalten, wenn sie durch nachfol- 
gende Konsonantengruppe beschwert 
wird, oder wenn lange Silbe folgt. 
From this is explained the existence of 
the syncopated side by side with the full 
forms of the prepositions, both as pre- 
positions proper and in verbal and 
nominal composition; of many dialec- 
tical forms; of several stereotyped 
prepositional and nominal compounds, 
and case forms like éyxas from *éyxaou, 
*eyan-ou. 

Chapter IV. on the ‘ Lautgesetze des 


expiratorischen Akzents im  Griech- 
ischen,’ in which the views put forward 
by Fick, Sommers, and others as to 
particular phonetic changes held to be 
due to a stress accent are combatted, is 
perhaps not so convincing as the others. 
The arguments both for and against 
rely too often on doubtful etymologies, 
But, as Meillet says, ‘ pour une étymo- 
logie sire, les dictionnaires en offrent 
plus de dix qui sont douteuses, et dont 
en applicant une méthode rigoureuse on 
ne saurait faire la preuve.’ A discus- 
sion of the physiology of the phonetic 
principles governing these changes 
would have been valuable. Similarly, 
when in the last chapter the metrical 
value of the groups mute+liquid is 
discussed, a comparison of the Latin 
and Sanskrit usages might have thrown 
further light on the question. 

But taken as a whole the book is a 
powerful defence of the existence of 
a musical accent in Greek ; and Thumb 
is right in regretting that the ‘ Laut- 
und Formen-lehre’ of the fourth edition 
of Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik 
was already printed when Dr. Ehrlich’s 
book was published. 

R. L. TURNER. 


Griechische Grammatik,  Lautlehre, 
Stammbildungs- und Flexionslehre, 
Syntax. Von Dr. KARL BRUGMANN. 
Vierte, vermehrte Auflage _ bear- 
beitet von Dr. ALBERT THUMB; 
mit einem Anhang wber griechische 
Lexikographie von Dr. L. Coun. 
Miinchen: Oskar Beck, 1913. Cm. 
25x17. 1 vol. Pp. xx+772. Un- 
bound, M. 14.50; bound, M. 16.50. 


ALL students of Greek and Compara- 
tive Philology will-welcome the fourth 
edition of Brugmann’s monumental 
work. The author, wishing to hold 
himself free for the completion of the 
second edition of his Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, left the work of preparing this 
present edition in the hands of Dr. 
Thumb. Though the main body of 
the work has been left untouched, 
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some hundred pages in all have been 
added. The greatest addition has been 
made in the department of syntax 
(52 pages). All references to current 
literature have been brought up to date 
(October, 1912); and a distinctive note 
has been given to the whole—as we 
might expect from Dr. Thumb’s know- 
ledge of the Greek dialects and of 
Modern Greek—by the emphasis laid 
upon the continual growth of the 
language during the Greek period itself, 
and particularly on the development of 
classical Greek into the cow7. Further 
(§ 677 ff.) Dr. Thumb has made some 
very interesting suggestions—they can 
scarcely be called more, as he himself 
admits—concerning a new line of 
investigation, namely, the question of 
the musical formation of the Greek 
sentence. 

The appendix on Greek lexicography 
has been considerably enlarged; but, 
though it is pleasing to find that the 
names of Liddell and Scott have at last 
been given a place among Greek lexico- 
graphers, we might expect to see some- 
thing more than the brief notice, ‘ In 
England ist stark verbreitet das Greek- 


English Lexicon von H. G. Liddell 


und R. Scott.’ The discussion of the 
requisites for a Greek Dictionary is 
ood. 

As with the previous editions, this is 
provided with a full table of contents 
and excellent indexes; so that it can be 
consulted at once without annoying 
delay. As has long been recognised, 
Brugmann’s Griechische Grammattik is 
indispensable to the Hellenist ; and Dr. 
Thumb has maintained its reputation. 

R. L. TURNER. 


The Syrian Goddess, being a translation 
of Lucian’s De Dea Syria, with a life 
of Lucian, by Professor HERBERT A. 
Stronc, M.A., LL.D., edited with 
notes and an introduction by JOHN 
GarsTanG, M.A., D.Sc. Pp. ix + 111, 
with frontispiece phototype, and 8 figs. 
in text. Constable & Co., 10, Orange 
Street, Leicester Square, 1913. 


We welcome Professor Strong’s trans- 
lation of Lucian’s De Syria Dea, but 
our welcome would have been twice as 


warm had he seen his way to printing 
the text side by side with the translation. 
The object of translation is to lead to, 
not away from, originals. It is, indeed, 
a little difficult to realise to what class 
class of readers a translation of this 
particular treatise by Lucian will appeal. 
It is purely scientific and the Greek is 
easy. But a good translation with the 
text on the opposite leaf is a time-saver 
that no scholar need scruple to use. 

Professor Strong’s name is adequate 
guarantee of the general accuracy of his 
renderings and his English reads pleas- 
antly without smacking of the construe. 
But we would plead for a little more 
caution in the translation of ritual words. 
We find, for example, épya rendered 
‘secret rites.’ The rendering is of course 
canonical, but secrecy is no essential 
characteristic of épysa ; of it is, 
and the distinction should be observed. 
kat ta wévOea kai Ta Opya Professor 
Strong renders ‘the public mourning 
and the secret rites,’ This is not the 
true antithesis: mév@ea are rites of 
mourning for the dead year or spirit of 
vegetation ; épya (whatever derivation 
we accept) are rites, whether secret or 
public, of resurrection, of bringing in the 
new life or new year. Hence their 
orgiastic character. This is further em- 
phasised by the verb that characteris- 
tically accompanies dpya, érrite- 
A€ovor—they bring to accomplishment 
or maturity rites of renewal—you do not 
émuteneiy trévOea. 

Again in the same section (6) xatayi- 
fover is rendered ‘sacrifice.’ This, if sacri- 
fice is taken in its primitive etymological 
sense ‘to make sacred or accursed’ is 
correct. But the word ‘sacrifice’ has 
to the modern ear more of the colour 
and flavour of burnt-offéring than of 
scape-goat. xatayifovc. means ‘to 
make over (to the dead) as taboo.’ It 
is again the same antithesis of old and 
new, of death and life. 

Dr. Garstang has added greatly to the 
value of the book by his introduction on 
the worship of the Mother-Goddess. It 
is the worship of this dominant goddess 
with her young male consort Attis or 
Adonis or the Kouros, that is the charac- 
teristic of the old Anatolian Cretan 
Hittite religion. It stands always in 
strong contrast to the worship of father 
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Zeus with the subordinate Hera, wife 
rather than mother, which marks the 
incoming patriarchy of the Indo-Euro- 
pean tribes. 

J. E. HARRISON. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Cretan Elements in the Cults and Ritual of 
Apollo. By Mary HAMILTON SWIND- 
LER, Bryn Mawr College. Bryn 
Mawr College Monographs: XIII. 
Dissertation for degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, 1913. 


A CAREFUL and even lab .sus accumu- 
lation of the facts and still more the 
opinions relating to Cretan elements in 
the Cult of Apollo. Miss Swindler seems 
somewhat buried in her sources, but we 
suppose a doctor’s thesis demands ex- 
haustiveness. Her general conclusion 
is that at an early date Apollo took over 
into his worship certain Minoan Cults, 
which ‘emanated’ from Crete such as 
those of Smintheus, Delphinios Amyk- 
laios-Hyakinthos, and from Crete he 
derived the kathartic elements in his 
worship. But surely ‘ kathartic’ wor- 


ships are the essence of every cult; half 
primitive religion in every age and land 


is riddance katharsis. Occasionally we 
feel that the sources cited in the Biblio- 
graphy if read are still undigested. 
Thus under ‘Paean’ Dr. McCurdy’s 
very able article in the Classical Review 
on ‘The connection of Paean with 
Paeonia’ is cited, but to no purpose of 
either rejection or acceptance. If ‘ Paean’ 
is the eponym of the Paeonians the 
Paean takes on surely a new and non- 
Cretan complexion. Miss Swindler’s 
treatise does not advance our knowledge, 
but it is useful for reference. 
J. E. Harrison. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 


STOICS AND SCEPTICS. 


Stoics and Sceptics: Four lectures de- 
livered in Oxford during Hilary 
Term, 1913, for the Common Uni- 
versity Fund. By Epwyn Bevan, 
sometime Scholar of the New College, 
Oxford. 9}”x 5%”. Pp.152. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913. 4s. 6d. net. 


THESE brilliant lectures claim to give 
an ‘impressionist sketch’ of ancient 
Stoicism and Scepticism; and _ they 
have a further interest, as the work of a 
pupil of Professor Gilbert Murray, in 
permitting a glimpse into the attitude 
of Hellenic Oxford towards the Hellen. 
istic world. Needless to say that there 
remains some trace of the traditional 
de haut en bas tone towards the work of 
the later epoch ; but we may be grate. 
ful for the concession that that epoch 
has nevertheless a real interest of its 
own, and deserves more than a passing 
attention. 

Mr. Bevan starts with a sweeping 
condemnation of one of the most dis. 
tinguished of his predecessors. ‘The 
worst book upon Stoicism which I know 
is also German, L. Stein’s Die Psycho- 
logie der Stoa.... Those beginning 
the study of the subject should be 
warned.’ An effective warning must, 
however, rest on something more than 
the ipse dixit of Mr. Bevan, else the rest 
of us may continue to be grateful to the 
philosopher who was the first to treat 
Stoicism as something more than a de- 
cadent variation of the philosophy of 
Platoand Aristotle. Hincillae lacrimae. 
After this it is a pleasant surprise to 
find Mr. Bevan defending against the 
Academy that part of the Stoic philo- 
sophy which is least attractive to the 
general public. ‘Certain truths were, 
I think, working in [Zeno’s theory of 
knowledge]. It is true, surely, that 
there must be some things we know in 
order to make it possible for the problem 
of knowledge to be raised at all.’ On 
the other hand the monistic basis of the 
Stoic physics is to Mr. Bevan not merely 
incredible, but unintelligible. ‘To us, 
the metaphysical grossness of identify- 
ing Consciousness, or any element in 
Consciousness, with a material sub- 
stance is so obvious that it is difficult 
for us to transport ourselves into 4 
phase of thought when such confusion 
was possible.’ We must therefore take 
it that an Oxford audience cannot grasp 
the attitude which seeks to find a har- 
mony between matter and mind in some 
ultimate conception which may embrace 
both; and allowing for this Mr. Bevan 
states the Stoic position very fairly. 
With the Stoic ethics he is more com- 
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pletely out of sympathy; he will have 
it that Stoicism left no room for the 
gentler emotions such as affection and 
sympathy, that the Stoic ‘ sighs with his 
stricken friend, but not from the heart.’ 
He therefore omits all reference to 
the (sapientis affectiones) and 
equally ignores the discourses of Epicte- 
tus which bear on the natural affections. 
This is certainly to take an ‘impres- 
sionist ’ view of Stoicism which deeper 
study would remove. 

The two concluding lectures deal 
respectively with Posidonius and the 
Sceptics. The former he appears to 
me to characterise correctly, as one 
who gathered up the current beliefs of 
his time without having a constructive 
mind or a distinctive philosophy ; and 
he very happily compares his teaching 
with that of the modern Encyclopaedia. 
The sketch of the Sceptics, which con- 
cludes the book, is of special interest, 
as it travels over ground with which 
few are familiar. 

To sum up, ‘Stoics and Sceptics’ 
deserves a warm welcome as a sincere 
attempt to understand and appreciate 
the moral forces which dominated the 
Roman world at the opening of the 
Christian era, but its adequacy is some- 
what impaired by the preconceived 
views of the author. 

E. VERNON ARNOLD. 


M. Tulli Ciceronts Paradoxa Stotcorum, 
Academicorum reliquiae cum Lucullo, 
Timaeus, De Natura Deorum, De 
Divinatione, De Fato. Ed. O. PLas- 
BERG. Fasc. II. Pp. I99—399. 
Leipzig: Teubner, rgrt. 


THE first volume of this work, con- 
taining the Paradoxa, Academica and 
Timaeus, appeared in 1908, the second 
contains the De Natura Deorum, the 
Preface to the whole work is reserved 
for the third volume. 

The criticism of the De Natura Deorum 
was put upon a new footing by the 
collations of P. Schwenke, published in 
this Review.! These were followed in 


* 1890, pp. 347-355, 400-404, 454-457 3 1891, 
PP. 143-146, 200-205, 302-305, 408-412, 
450-461. 


1895 by O. Dieckhoff’s dissertation,? 
in which the relations of the MSS. were 
considered, and it was shown that they 
fall into two groups, both derived from 
the same archetype. 

It happens, curiously enough, that the 
three chief MSS. of the superior group, 
A, B and C, all belong to the Leiden 
Library. Of these C, which is interest- 
ing as a specimen of Beneventan script, 
though otherwise inferior to A, with 
which it is closely connected, has been 
published in facsimile by Messrs. Sijthoff. 
The same firm now has A in hand. It 
is to be hoped that B, which disputes 
supremacy with A and is extremely 
interesting on account of some Tironian 
notes marking omissions, and early at- 
tempts to remedy an extensive series of 
dislocations, may also be thought worthy 
of publication. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate 
Plasberg’s work without the coming 
Preface, to which he not infrequently 
refers. Whereas he collated a large 
number of new MSS. for the first book 
of the Academics, in the De Natura 
Deorum he confines himself mainly to 
MSS. collated by Schwenke or J. B. 
Mayor. For this he probably has good 
reason, but as the best MSS. are so 
closely related to each other, and some 
striking readings are quoted from 
deteriores, these ought to be carefully 
examined before we acquiesce in the 
conclusion that all our MSS. are derived 
from one archetype. 

Plasberg’s diligence and learning are 
beyond question, and in his edition the 
evidence is given more fully than in any 
previous work. It may be said con- 
fidently that he has superseded his pre- 
decesssors and produced a very valuable 
book. There are, however, some criti- 
cisms which may be made, chiefly on 
matters of method. In his list of MSS. 
he does not give the dates. It is some- 
what annoying for the reader who has 
not studied the subject to have to con- 
sult other works for information on this 
point. He is excessively conservative 
and continually prints corruptions with 
an asterisk in the margin, or with 
occasional brackets. Thus in i. 1. he 


2 De Ciceronis libris de Natura Deorum 
vecensenais. Gottingen. 
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prints magno argumento esse debeat ea 
clausa principium philosophiae ad h * * 
scientiam. 

This is taken from B, in which d and 
h are inserted by a second hand. In A 
and C there is a lacuna extending from 
magno argumento . . . enumerare senten- 
tias (§ 2). I would here suggest that 
d. h. =deest hic, a marginal note pointing 
out a primitive lacuna, which in B has 
been filled up from another source. The 
omission-symbol has, as is not infre- 
quently the case, been inserted in the 
text of B. 

So iii. 1.2 he gives tertius est ex Idacts 
Digitis cui inferias adferunt cut (with an 
asterisk). 

Surely it is the duty of an editor to 
make up his mind on such points. 

Some very simple corruptions are 
thought worthy of preservation in brack- 
ets, e.g. i. 100 ad saxa [sa], a confla- 
tion of two variants, saxa and saxosa ; 
ili. 68 e vegia [a], where a is either 
a variant for e or a dittography after 
the preceding a; 7b. 74 de fide mala 
[ta], which apparently comes from a 
variant mata (cf. Alt. xvi. 13 a. 2 via 
mata Z, via mala edd.). Some ortho- 
graphical minutiae hardly seem worthy 
of record, e.g. i. 106 T[ttum] Gracchum, 
il. 9. vet p. partes but 7. p. salus. Such 
spellings as ¢ for 77, where the MSS. give 
hi, so ts for tis, seem pedantic. 

Plasberg does not seem to lay any 
stress upon considerations of rhythm. 
Thus in iii. 22 he prints conclusio 
dilatavit potius quam pressit. 

The words in italics are added by him 
e com. They give a bad clausula 
(Zielinki’s S. iit"), while conclusto dila- 
tavit (S. iii) is normal. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


M. Minuctt Felicis Octavius, recognovit 
J.P. Wattzinc. Leipzig: Teubner, 
Ig12. 1 mark. 


Tuis dialogue possesses great interest 
on account of the various problems 
which it raises. The usual view is that 
it was written about 160 4.D. If so, itis 


the earliest work of Christian literature 
Others, e.g. Harnack, are in- 


in Latin. 
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clined to put it into the third century, 
The question largely depends upon the 
relation of the Octavius to the Apfolo- 
geticum of Tertullian. The resemblances 
are so great that one author must have 
borrowed from the other. Minucius, who 
is said by Lactantius and Jerome to have 
been a Roman causidicus, gives the chief 
parts in this dialogue to Caecilius, a 
heathen, and Octavius, a Christian. 
The arguments brought against Paga- 
nism are chiefly drawn from Cicero, De 
Natura Deorum, and are very daring, since 
they might be turned against the mirac- 
ulous element in Christianity. It is also 
noticeable that Octavius nowhere asserts 
the divinity of Christ. The work has 
come down to us in a single ninth 
century MS., which has been termed a 
treasury of corruptions. 

The present text is the third which 
has been published by the firm of Teub- 
ner in the last twenty-six years. The 
first of these proceeded from Bahrens in 
1886 and exhibits that scholar’s gift for 
infelicitous conjecture. The next editor, 
H. Boénig (1903) was more conservative, 
and suffered Minucius to write in the 
language of his own time, instead of 
removing by emendation all deviations 
from Ciceronian usage. Waltzing goes 
further still, and remarks elsewhere ‘/ 
Jaut étre plus conservateur encore que Boenig 
et sacrifier un plus grand nombre de con- 
jectures.”! 

The apparatus given under the text in 
this edition chiefly consists of MS. 
readings, including orthographical pecu- 
liarities. It may be questioned whether 
the editor has not been too chary in 
mentioning conjectures. He also gives 
a very useful list of parallel passages in 
other authors. The introduction is very 
scanty and contains no discussion of the 
date or subject-matter. This omission 
is due to the fact that Waltzing has 
already treated all such points elsewhere, 
viz. in his edition of the author with 
explanatory notes (1903), and in admir- 
able articles published in the Musée 
Belge. In the first of these (1902, 
pp. 216-261) he gives a complete ac- 
count of the bibliography from 1543 
downwards; and in the second (1906, 
pp. 245-286) he discusses the text, the 


1 Musée Belge, 1906, p. 245. 
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work and the life of the author. In the 
latter article he examines Harnack’s 
theory of the date in a judicial spirit, 
stating carefully the arguments on both 
sides. His own conclusion is in favour 
of the traditional view. 

The prose of Minucius is highly 
metrical in character, as was shown by 
W. Meyer and Norden. The new science 
of prose-rhythm has proved, as Zielinski 
says, a ‘divine judgment’ for many 
emendations, and particularly those of 
Bahrens. Waltzing refers on various 
occasions to a paper of Winterfeld on 
passages in Minucius, where the numerus 
casts light on the text, and has made 
some contributions of his own. The 
method which he follows is that of the 
French school. Some of his remarks 
are puzzling, and I venture to think his 
treatment of the question somewhat 
superficial. This is the only blot visible 
in this excellent edition. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum. Vol. LV. S. Hieronymi 
Epistolae II. Ed. I. HILBERG. 8vo. 
Ay Vienna: Tempsky, 1912. 

. 16. 


PROFESSOR HILBERG of Czernowitz is 
making good progress with his edition of 
St. Jerome’s Epistles, and he promises 
the third and final volume, with pro- 
legomena and indices, in 1914. Till then 
it is difficult to say much about his 
work. There is a MS. at Lyons of the 
sixth century, but Jerome was such a 
favourite with monks of the Caroline era 
that there is also an abundance of MSS. 
of the ninth, many of which are in 
North Italy, where Vallarsi, the excel- 
lent editor of the eighteenth century, 
made good use of them. Jerome, in 
fact, is one of the Fathers who have 
least needed re-editing, though his 
works are an unexhausted quarry of 
many kinds of knowledge. His letters 
are often letters only in name; many 
are short critical or exegetical treatises, 
and some are controversial. But this 
volume contains two documents of great 
general interest, the funeral sermon on 
Paula, which somehow has drifted 
NO. CCXL. VOL, XXVIII. 


among the letters, and his epistle of 
advice to that lady on the education of 
her daughter Laeta, who was to be 
brought up asa consecrated virgin. In 
the latter comes the famous picture of 
the child at her Christian devotions on 
the knee of her pagan grandfather, 
Albinus. And both are full of the pride 
of birth in the last days of ancient 
Rome. Paula by her mother descends 
from Scipios and Gracchi, her husband 
from Aeneas and the Julii, her father 
from all that is noble in ancient Greece, 
and especially from Agamemnon. 
E. W. Watson. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclestasticorum Lati- 
norum. Vol. LIX. S. Hieronymi in 
Hieremian, Libri Sex. Ed. S. REITER. 
Pp. cxxv+576. Vienna: Tempsky, 
1913. M. 16. 


PROFESSOR REITER of Prague has 
treated this, the latest work of Jerome, 
as a whole, with prolegomena and in- 
dices. This unfinished commentary is 
an astonishing work for a man of eighty. 
He was so familiar with his subject, 
and had so thoroughly perfected his 
method, that he could almost automati- 
cally produce work of uniform quality. 
But he retained to the last the vigour, 
not to say the brutality, of his contro- 
versial manner. It is here that he de- 
scribes Pelagius as ‘Scottorum pultibus 
praegravatus,’ and speaks of the school 
of his rival Rufinus as ‘Grunniana 
familia.” The importance of the volume 
lies chiefly in the Biblical text for which 
it is an evidence, and to this topic the 
editor devotes almost half of his pro- 
legomena. It shows how freely Jerome 
treated his own Vulgate text, which was 
already becoming authoritative in the 
Latin-speaking world, and how, when 
he is comparing his version from the 
Hebrew with the meaning of the LXX, 
he employs for the latter that Old Latin 
which uniformly appears in citations 
from Tertullian down to Hilary of 
Poitiers. As is usual with Jerome, MSS. 
are good. At their head stands one 
which is partly at Lyons, partly at 
Paris and partly lost. It dates from the 
sixth century, and Reiter devotes twenty 
E 
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pages to its examination, after the 
manner of Traube, though he does not 
assign it a country of origin. Perhaps 
a clue may be found in the Oxford 
Laudian MS. from Lorch, which is a 
direct copy from it of the ninth or tenth 
century. Dr. Reiter is evidently a 
sound scholar, but few of us would dare 
to say as he does in regard to the Lyons 
MS. : ‘ Totum codicem a capite usque ad 
calcem ad amussim ita examinavi, ut ne 
in minutiis quidem me peccasse spon- 
deam et, si quis librum L. adire voluerit, 
vix quicquam quod neglexerim eum 


inventurum esse confidam.’ 
E. W. Watson. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


Commenti Donatiant ad Terenti Fabulas 
Scholia Genuina et Spuria probabiliter 
separare conatus est H. T. KARSTEN. 
Volumen II. 8vo. Pp. xix + 349. 
Lugduni Batavorum: A. W. Sijthoff, 
Ig13. M. 5. 

Tuis is the second volume of Mr. Kar- 

sten’s edition of the Scholia of the 

Commentary of Donatus on the plays of 

Terence, the first volume of which was 

noticed in the Classical Review a short 

time since. The first volume contained 
the Scholia on the Andria and the 

Eunuchus ; the present volume contains 

the Scholia on the remaining plays— 

namely, the Adelphoe, the Hecyra, and 
the Phormio—the Scholia on the Heau- 
tontimorumenos being lost. 

Most of what was said in the Review 
of the former volume with regard to the 
character and the value of Mr. Kar- 
sten’s work holds good also with regard 
to the present volume. He follows the 
same general principles as in the earlier 
volume, and applies them with the 
same careful judgment. There is, how- 
ever, a difference between the two 
volumes in the character of the Scholia 
they respectively contain. The Scholia 
on the three plays in the present 
volume are proportionally fewer in 
number than those in the previous 
volume, and those that have to be 
rejected as spurious in accordance with 
the principles laid down by Mr. Kar- 
sten in his first volume are not only 
relatively but absolutely fewer than in 
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Vol. I. In fact in Vol. I. the spurious 
Scholia form 33 per cent. of the whole, 
while in Vol. II. they amount only to 
17 percent. Mr. Karsten also remarks 
that the Scholia of the second volume 
are distinguished by a simplicity and 
an absence of confusion that greatly 
facilitated the editor’s work. 

lt would be interesting to know if a 
definite reason could be assigned for 
this difference between the notes on 
the two groups of plays. It is not 
improbable that some light might be 
thrown on the matter if the origin of 
the Scholia as we have them could be 
ascertained. This question, however, 
is as yet by no means settled, despite 
the attention Mr. Karsten has given 
to it. 

The volume now before us contains a 
list of a considerable number of corri- 
genda in Vol. I. as well as in Vol. II., 
and ends with a useful index covering 


the contents of both volumes. 
C. H. KEENE. 


University College, Cork. 


CESARE GIARRATANO: I codici dei libri 
De re coquinaria di Celio. pp. 18. 
Naples: Detken and Rocholl. 


Tuts useful little piece of the work is 
the first methodical attempt to estimate 
the values of the various MSS. in which 
the De re coguinaria is contained: 
Schuch (Heidelberg 1867 and 1874) 
had obtained collations—often im- 
perfect and incorrect—but had made 
no serious attempt to classify the tradi- 
tion. It has long been known that the 
book is not the work of the famous 
gourmet M. Apicius of Tiberius’ time: 
indeed, as Teuffel (Gesch. der rim. Lit., 
6 edn. IgI0. ii., p. 209) pointed out, 
‘ Apicius’ is naturally a name to give to 
such a book of recipes, as Cicero gave 
the name of ‘ Laelius’ to his treatise on 
friendship: but it is nevertheless of 
great value for the study of the gas- 
tronomy of later Imperial times. 
Schanz in the second edition of his 
Gesch. der rom. Lit. (II. 2. p. 394) had 
remarked that ‘die Ueberlieferung des 
Kochbuchs des Caelius ist noch nicht 
methodisch gepriift :’ the work has here 
been done, and well done, and Giarra- 
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tano’s results are now included in 
Schanz’s third edition (1913. II. 2. 


507). 
?) S. GASELEE. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Interpretatus est 


Statit Achilleis. 
Brusse, 


M. R. J. BRINKGREVE. 
Rotterdam, 1913. 


Ir is to be feared that this book is not 
of great merit. I could have wished to 
speak kindly of it, since it is written by 
a pupil of Professor Damsté—whose 
work is well known in this country— 
and because, like other work by young 
Dutch scholars, it proceeds from a 
genuine enthusiasm. But the editor is 
clearly not adequately equipped for an 
undertaking of thiscompass. He writes 
throughout in Latin, no doubt of neces- 
sity. Yet he ought not, in his Prefaces, 
to offer the reader such a solecism as 
favuit, for favit, nor to employ the 
strange word promotor (nor yet, perhaps, 
the form poeseos). At 1. 72 he ought 
to know that haut permitte (‘don't 
allow’) is not Latin. At 1. 152 he 
ought at any rate to think twice about 
the quantity Pharsdliae. At I. 552, 


aut verum penitus latet et sine Apolline Calchas 


he ought not to say that aut verum is= 
sin minus. He takes the line to mean 
‘Otherwise Achilles is completely hidden 
and Calchas is uninspired’! It means, 
of course, ‘or else the truth is completely 
hidden, etc.’ At 1. 763 he ought to 
have known that extemplo means ‘for a 
moment’ ‘just at first.’ At ii. 129 he 
should probably not have rendered 
vicina pube by ‘cum pubertas appro- 
pinquaret’: it seems to mean simply 
‘the young men around me.’ There is 


a. good deal else of a character rather 
doubtful: ¢.g., the note at 1. 55 on the 
termination-osus ; the interpretation at 
1. 136 of the difficult sub axe peracto : 
the defence of the genitive anhela metus 
(‘panting from fear’) at 1. 488; the 
absurd comment ‘iustius: do Kowvod 
ad movebis et ad recludes pertinet’ at 
I . 498; the defence of hasta (nothing is 
said of the impossible rhythmical break) 
at I. 723: the gratuitous auro at 1. 756 
(we are not even told where it comes 
from: certainly none of Brinkgreve’s 
MS. reads it): the incongruity of the 
note on 1. 883 where the phrase ‘ Hec- 
tora poscens,’ ‘challenging Hector to 
battle,’ is said to be a metaphor from 
the wine-clubs ‘ ubi pocula poscebant ’! 

I should not call attention to these 
faults if this book as a whole had re- 
deeming merits. But it has not. Half 
the notes in it are of a character so 
trivial and elementary that they were 
not worth writing ; and it does not seem 
to me that the real difficulties are either 
solved or seen. 

The edition does not pretend to be 
critical: and since it agrees with my 
own on the only two points of principle 
upon which it differs from Klotz (the 
valuation of the MSS. E and C), I 
would not wish to complain of it. Yet 
the reader ought to have been told that 
for i. 529-661 K and Q (after P our best 
MSS.) are wanting:! and at 1. 239 
Postgate’s emendation, tenuior, which I 
have always thought certain, at least 
deserved notice. The editor offers only 
one conjecture of his own, iniectatque at 
326, for which there is something to be 
said. 

H. W. GaARrRop. 


Merton College, Oxford. 


! The lacuna is filled in by a late hand. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SOME WORKS ON SYNTAX—A 
REPLY. 


IN the Classical Review for December, 1913, 
there appears an amusing review in which an 
attack is made first of all on a number of 
opuscula produced by modern scholars’ on the 


subject of syntax, and secondly upon the estab- 
lished principles of modern grammar as asso- 
ciated with the study of psychology. I venture 
to take advantage of the opportunity given me 
for a reply, not because I question the advan- 
tages of ridicule in repressing the eccentricities 
of individuals, but because silence might easily 
be interpreted as an abandonment of the whole 
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case for scientific grammar, the strength of 
which is very inadequately appreciated by many 
even amongst professed classical scholars. 

On the subject of ‘ would-be Doctor’s theses’ 

very little need be said, because in other sub- 
jects as well there are doctoral theses which are 
not widely read, and which betray defects of 
style or immaturity of thought. But theses 
deserve to be kindly treated, first because they 
are mostly distributed at the writers’ expense, 
and secondly because those that are bad pre- 
sumably reveal some weakness in the Univer- 
sity teaching which has helped them to the 
birth. And why be severe with these students’ 
theses, when the grammatical teaching of the 
text-books issued by our University Presses 
teems with distorted facts, perverse arrange- 
ment, and illogical discourse? With the ‘ad- 
verbial accusatives,’ ‘vivid subjunctives,’ and 
constantly disappointed ‘expectations’ of the 
ordinary school-books we need not fear to com- 
pare the essay of Rudolf Frobenius on the 
Syntax of Ennius (1910), which is an admir- 
able contribution not only to Latin grammar 
but also to the criticism of the text of an 
important author: and I believe there are 
numerous studies of single authors which de- 
serve equal praise. Their critic says that these 
essays start with statements with which every 
one agrees, and use a terminology which is 
needlessly elaborate. I shall, however, endea- 
vour to show that the correct statement of 
familiar facts is a matter of real importance, 
whilst all sciences find the need of a special 
terminology which is not easily appreciated by 
the layman. The critic’s case, I think, is not 
improved by his extending the attack to the 
whole science of modern medicine. 
’ To pass to the more important attack on the 
principles of modern scientific grammar, which 
are considered to be unintelligible and un- 
popular, I may perhaps refer first to my own 
experience of more than thirty years ago. 
Then I remember that these very principles 
were expounded by the late Dr. Peile to 
audiences for which the lecture-rooms of his 
own college were too small, and I can testify 
that his hearers were both interested and con- 
vinced. Our critic, however, as an ‘ ordinary 
man,’ knows that ‘every verb should have a 
subject, and every subject a verb; once there, 
he is at the bedrock of grammar and is content 
to go no further” * Here he certainly seems to 
be turning the laugh against himself, for we 
could hardly find a better description of the 
obscurantist temperament as displayed towards 
every department of science. Let us, however, 
test the value of the little knowledge which is 
still to be spared to us. 

And first let us notice that the above state- 
ment is not the discovery of the ‘ordinary man,’ 
but merely a fragment of rather obsolete gram- 
mar as formulated by philosophers. If we are 
really to go back to the Deluge and the nursery 
to find the ‘bedrock of grammar,’ we must 
notice that neither Methuselah of old nor our 
nurselings of to-day have any understanding of 


1 The italics are mine. 


verbs. The author of Geneszs states that Adam 
‘gave names to all cattle, and to all the fowl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field’; and, 
similarly, Lucretius states that in early ages 
‘utilitas expressit zomina rerum.’ The nursery, 
too, understands this much; but in the line of 
our civilisation it is the Greek philosophers who 
first distinguished the ‘noun’ from the ‘verb,’ 
and realised the importance of the latter. It 
was a great step forward, but is neither the 
beginning nor the end of grammar. The crude 
statement that every sentence is built upon the 
association of subject and verb ignores such 
characteristic sentences in Latin as uae misero 
mihi, acriter pugnatum est, paenitet me facti, 
neque is teli auctor: and it is very inadequate 
in even such combinations as pater filium 
Zaudat, in which the object is quite as essential 
a feature as subject and verb. 

But the statement is as imperfect in its rea- 
soning as in its facts. For whence should come 
this ‘bedrock’ principle? Is it founded on 
some natural necessity of reasoning, or on an 
arbitrary decision of the Creator? Both hypo- 
theses are equally repugnant to modern habits 
of thought, and equally barren of practical 
results. The forms of thought and speech 
appear to us to-day as the results of the experi- 
menting activity of the human mind, and as 
such are infinitely varied and continually chang- 
ing; and the definition given by Wundt, if 
treated as a summary of his careful exposition 
of the subject, will (I think) be found to be of 
real value: and at least it deserves considera- 
tion as the suggestion of so distinguished a 
philosopher. 

In the Classical Review for December, 1901, 
I had the privilege of giving an account of 
Wundt’s book Dze Sprache, which is a part of 
the series on Voélkerpsychologie; and | may 
perhaps refer my readers to my article as a 
fuller statement of the position than I can now 
make. I think they will find that the psycho- 
logy of speech is neither dull nor unintelligible. 
Here I can only venture to quote a short pas- 
sage which will indicate what kind of ‘ bedrock’ 
principles modern science can find for the forms 
of speech, and to trace very shortly the argument 
by which Wundt reaches the definition which 
our best modern grammars borrow from him. 

Speech in this theory is a by-product of the 
human emotions and their reflex action on the 
nervous system. In its lower forms of gesture 
and gesture-language it is common to man with 
the lower animals: in its higher forms as pic- 
ture-language, word-language, and (in mathe- 
matics) symbol-language it is peculiar to man. 
The first upward step is taken as follows : 

‘A child in low spirits cries. On another 
occasion it sees its mother cry ; this depresses 
its spirits, and it cries too. After repeating both 
experiences many times, it becomes conscious 
of tears as a sign of low spirits. Next day, 
being in rather low spirits, it cries purposely to 
indicate its low spirits to its mother. ‘The tears 
are no longer gesture, but gesture-language.’ 

In picture-language a further step is taken. 
When a Red Indian recalls to his neighbour a 
particular man by a drawing which consists of 
half a dozen straight lines, he represents what 
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is to both of them a complete whole by a series 
of descriptive parts. It is a primitive analysis. 
The representation may be very inexact, but it 
suffices for its purpose, and the principle is 
exactly the same as that employed by the most 
accomplished etcher. In the picture there is an 
assemblage of details; but the onlooker sums 
them up and by a mental effort reunites them 
to construct the whole from which they were 
first drawn. Such, too, is the first and every 
later word-sentence. The speaker represents a 
single thought by two or more words; the 
hearer, at the suggestion of these words, recon- 
structs in his mind the original thought. The 
sentence is the unit, the word the fraction. But 
the fractions or parts are throughout connected 
by grammatical relations, upon which all pro- 
cesses of reason are ultimately based. The 
grammatical relations are at first very varied, 
and the speaker may make choice of many 
forms to express the same meaning ; but in the 
later stages of speech a few grammatical types 
become predominant, and the remainder rapidly 
decay and pass out of use. 

This is the doctrine which Wundt has com- 
pressed into the short definition which may be 
translated as follows: 

‘The unit of human speech is the Sentence. 
By it that which is to speaker and hearer a 
single mental picture is represented (by an 
exercise of the human will which makes selec- 
tion from several possible types) by two or 
more spoken words. ‘The relations between 
these ‘“‘words” or parts of the sentence are 
treated of in the sciences of grammar and logic. 

We have gained a good deal. First, a defi- 
nition which covers every sentence, and covers 
it completely. Secondly, the founding of gram- 
mar on observed facts, not on imaginary first 
principles. Thirdly, the principle that in trans- 
lating we must start from sentences, not from 
words. Lastly (not least), the warning that 
words are always an inadequate representation 
of thought, and that logic shares their weakness 
and always falls short of a true representation 
of things. 

How practical these gains are may be seen 
from examples that the critic suggests. Quda, 
he says (and so, I suppose, guod too) is roughly 
equivalent to ‘because.’ So our schoolboys are 
taught, and accordingly translate /audo guia 
uenisti—‘ praise you because you have come,’ 
accusat quod fugerit—‘he blames him because 
he fled.” To arrive at the true translations : 
‘Many thanks to you for coming,’ ‘he accuses 
him of having run_ away,’ he must throw away 


his rough tools, and use the better implements 
now available. 

Our critic next discusses the principles of 
sentence combination, which appear to be 
treated quite correctly by the thesis-writers, 
though possibly with unnecessary elaboration 
and a rather polysyllabic terminology. These 
things, the critic says, every one knows, and 
they are common to all writers. But in fact 
there is great variation, and the pupil who can 
translate Roma profectus Gades contendit by ‘he 
left Rome and proceeded to Gades’ has already 
learned to appreciate the main difference be- 
tween Latin and English narrative style. The 
theory admits considerable controversy. The 
‘ordinary man,’ not without countenance from 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical Termi- 
nology, classifies subordinate clauses as sub- 
stantival, adjectival, and adverbial; that is, he 
explains composition by the laws of analysis. 
This I believe to be an error in principle ; and, 
at any rate, it is not unimportant to notice that 
it is a comparatively recent innovation, having 
been introduced by A. Herling, under the influ- 
ence of the German psychologists of the day, 
in the year 1821. An interesting discussion of 
the point will be found in Messrs. Clark and 
Ungoed’s recent grammar English. 

The critic is moved by a real ardour for 
popularising the classics, and in his heart he 
seems to be anxious to abolish grammar alto- 
gether. For this there is something to be said, 
and certainly modern languages are often well 
learnt by a ‘direct method’ in which grammar 
hardly finds a place. Nevertheless | believe 
that the teaching of Latin in our schools requires 
grammar as an essential feature, and there is 
really nothing substantial to be urged for a 
conventional grammar any more than for a con- 
ventional pronunciation. The present rebellion 
against grammar is due to the fact that in prac- 
tice it is found to be in so many ways inaccu- 
rate and insufficient. The remedy is in intro- 
ducing up-to-date grammar, scientific in its 
principles and precise in its details: and the 
country which has produced a Kennedy and a 
Roby should not despair of accomplishing some 
day this task. The psychologists and the 
thesis-writers already deserve the credit of 
pioneers in this direction. 


EDWARD V. ARNOLD. 


[Readers who turn to the review in question 
(C7. Rev. xxvii. 266) may perhaps think that it 
ED)? merits so formidable an indictment.— 

D. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘ Perfor- 
mances of the Acharnians were given in 
Oxford for a week in February to large 
and appreciative houses. The burden 
of training the actors was borne by Mr. 
C. Bailey, Fellow of Balliol, who has 


had great experience in presenting 
Aristophanes to Oxford audiences, and 
all agree that actors and chorus played 
their parts admirably, with spirit and 
intelligence. The leading character of 
Dikaiopolis was taken by Mr. Llewellyn 
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Jones, of Magdalen, one of the best in a 
good company, who kept the play from 
flagging, and the music, a clever adapta- 
tion of popular airs, was written by the 
Choragus of the University, Sir Hubert 
Parry, ‘ Parrys-tophanes,” as a wit 
termed him. Of course many of the 
comic effects were given in ways which 
do not appear in the text of Aristo- 
phanes, but that must be done in any 
presentation of an ancient comedy in 
these days ; thus, some of the audience 
must have remembered the performance 
of the Frogs, and the inimitable scene 
of “ coaching the boat ” in which Charon 
took his passengers across the Styx. 
Such devices, such “fertility of inven- 
tion,” as was said on the last night, 
were especially necessary in this play, 
in which the connexion of some of the 
episodes, for instance, the appearance 
of Euripides and that of Nicarchus, 
though cuvetoicr, are not at 
once apparent to a modern audience. 
The actors had been trained to bring 
out the points of the language (a thing 
constantly neglected by modern actors 
of Shakespeare’s comedies), and for 
exquisite wit and brilliance of style few 
comedies surpass this, the earliest extant 
play by the greatest master of exuber- 
ant imagination and audacious in- 
genuity. The Greek Play Committee 
are to be heartily congratulated on their 
suCCESS.’ 


Mr. Ettore Romagnoli, a scholar 
who has also a taste for the theatre, is 
organising a performance of the Persae 
of Aeschylus for Easter next (April 16 
and 19, 1914). The acting edition will 
be his own translation of the play, and 
it will be performed in the Greek theatre 
of Syracuse, for the first time no doubt 
since the author was there. Mr. Romag- 
noli has already superintended a per- 
formance of the Bacchants in Fiesole, 
using his own translation. 


Professor Gildersleeve, writing in the 
current number of the American Journal 
of Philology, pays an interesting tribute 
to the memory of Robinson Ellis. After 
enumerating Ellis’s contributions to the 
Journal, the Professor records his im- 
pressions of a visit to Oxford in 1880. 

‘Of the classical men’ (he writes) 


‘whom I met during that summer 
Robinson Ellis gave me the most 
cordial welcome, showed the deepest 
interest in my project, and proved to 
be the most conspicuous and steadfast 
contributor to the work that has ab- 
sorbed so much of my time and energy. 
After my return we exchanged letters 
from time to time until of late years, 
when his eyes failed, and he ceased to 
send me those marvellous specimens of 
chirography, which by reason of the 
minuteness and intricacy of the cha- 
racters were as perilous to the eyesight 
of others as his incessant reading of 
manuscripts had been to his own. A 
man who would illustrate a Latin com- 
mentary by a reference to Brer Rabbit 
cannot be said to have been out of touch 
with our times, and yet I have always 
felt as if I had been privileged to know 
one of the great scholars of the past, 
with their bewildering wealth of first- 
hand knowledge and their immediate 
vision. His interpretation often seemed 
to be fanciful, his conjectures too acute 
to be convincing, but the massiveness 
and the genuineness of his learning held 
my critical temper in check: and I 
shall cherish the memory of his friend- 
ship as a precious possession. Two 
visions of my kind host, my sympathetic 
correspondent, abide in my chamber of 
imagery. One as he sat in his rooms 
poring over a yellow parchment MS. 
lighted by two candles. No figure 
more like one of the pictures of those 
large-limbed scholars of the old days 
whom he delighted to honour. “A 
book-worm, a candle-waster ”’ he would 
have been called by the wits of the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth, to 
which he seemed to belong. The other 
as he stood in a pouring rain, over 
against the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, and recited to me pages of 
Petronius, not contained in the Cena 
Trimalchionis of the Satyricon. His 
last lecture was on the Amores of Ovid. 
Vast, varied, and vivid was his know- 
ledge of those ranges of antique life 
and literature, and he would not have 
disclaimed the association of his name 
with that of Peter Burmann.’ 


On Friday, February 20, Mr. T. E. 
Peet read a paper dealing with the 
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question ‘Who were the Romans?’ to 
the Oxford Philological Society. Mr. 
Peet’s arguments may be summarised 
as follows: 

The mixture of inhumations and 
cremations among the burials discovered 
since 1g02 in the Roman Forum, and 
in earlier years elsewhere on the site of 
the city, suggest that Mommsen was 
ill-advised in his dictum that the 
Romans were not a mixed people, for 
in Italy this difference of funeral rite is 
clearly indicative throughout of the 
presence of two entirely different races. 
In neolithic times the country was 
inhabited by a long-headed race who 
inhumed their dead and who lived in 
caves or semi-subterranean huts. At 
the opening of the bronze age there 
appeared in North Italy a new race, 
who cremated their dead, and who 
lived on pile dwellings, at first in the 
lakes but afterwards on the marshy 
ground south of the Po (terremare). At 
the end of the bronze age, according to 
the most widely accepted opinion, 
numbers of these people crossed the 
Apennines and settled in Latium and 
Tuscany, and to them the earliest 
cremation cemeteries of those districts 
are to be attributed. They did not 
however exterminate the original neo- 
lithic inhabitants, who lived side by 
side with them, still continuing to 
practise their old rite of inhumation. 
The mixture of these two elements, the 


dolichocephalic people of the neolithic 
period (Ibero-Liguri) and the probably 
brachycephalic folk of the lake dwellings 
and terremare (the Italici of Pigorini), 
formed the Roman nation, and it is not 
improbable that in this difference of 
race lies the origin of the bitter struggles 
of patricians and plebeians, the latter re- 
presenting the Iberian-Ligurian element 
and the former the Italici. The presence 
of a strong admixture of terremare folk 
in the Roman people is proved not only 
by the prevalence of cremation, but also 
by anumber of remarkable resemblances, 
even in small details, between the 
Roman camp and the ¢erramara with its 
four-sided form, its arx or templum, its 
single wooden bridge, its cavdo and de- 
cumanus, its rampart and moat, its sacred 
furrow (sulcus) and its ritual pits. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. hope to 
publish during the coming autumn a 
new and enlarged edition of Tsountas 
and Manatt’s volume on The Mycenaean 
Age. Professor Tsountas will con- 
tribute a new chapter on Pre-Mycenaean 
Archaeology, while Dr. George Karo, 
Director of the German Institute at 
Athens, will contribute a substantial 
chapter on Crete. Any scholar who 
has noted errata in the original text 
is invited to communicate with Pro- 
fessor Manatt at Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
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